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DELICIOUS, INVIGORATING, 
and SUSTAINING to all. Being easy of 
digestion is INDISPENSABLE to Invalids, 
Homeopaths, and Dyspeptics. 


“It SUPERSEDES every other Cocoa in 
the Market,”—Globe. 


“MARAVILLA COCOA may justly be 
SOLE PROPRIETORS, called the PERFECTION of PREPARED 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, Lonnon, ©°COA.’—British Medical Journal. 








JOHN BROWN. 


JOHN POLSON. 
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The “HOME "WASHER * 


Is now universally acknowledged to be the most perfect and efficient Washing 
Machine that has ever been invented for Family use. 

It has been repeatedly tested against all the principal Machines now before 
the Public, and never once failed in proving its great superiority over all other 
competitors. 

Fourteen Silver Medals and First-class Prizes have been awarded to this 
celebrated Machine during the past season—1872, making Forty-One First Prizes 
ince 1869. 

The great and unequalled success of The “ HOME” WASHER is still 
further established by the fact that the annual sales are now in excess of any 


other Washing Machine. ~~ 
CATALOGUES AND PARTICULARS POST FREE. 
THE BEST WASHER 


EXTANT TAYLOR & WILSON, pono. Lancashire. 
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FARD Aa POWD OWDER ‘h 





ls now ial ty at ea by all Respectable Families 


FOR MAKING DELICIOUS 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE; 


And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS. 


Sold by all orn Dealers in 1d. and 2d. Packets, and 6d. and 1s. Tins. 


















GOLDEN HOURS ADVERTISER, September 1, 1873,—Advertisements and Bills for “ Golden Hours" should be tent t 
Ms. J. W. Guuzn, 54, Paternoster Row, B.C., by the 18th of each month. 








It being necessary to have resort to a gentle Aperient during the use 
of the Ointment, 


THE IMPROVED 


ANALEPTIC FPigage 


AKE NOW PREPARED ONLY BY 


JAMES HOLLINGS, SOLE PROPRIETOR, 
4, HANOVER TERRACE, PECKHAM. 


In Boxes, is. 1}d.; Post Free, Sixteen Stamps. 


The Improved Analeptic Pills stand unequalled by any other medicine, for Strengthening the tone 
of the Stomach, relieving most violent Headache, and improving the whole nervous system. 


This Medicine is not offered to the Public as the pretended discovery of an Empiric, or on the 
bare theory of the Medical System, but on the authority of a superior character in the Profession, 
by whom it was administered many years with the highest credit to himself, and great benefit to 
his patients ; likewise by many years’ experience of its present Proprietor. Many who have been 
afflicted with that species of blindness called Gutta Serena, which is occasioned by a defect in the 
optic nerves, and usually baffles every laudable attempt of the Oculist to remove, have been perfectly 
restored to their sight by the use of these Pills and the Ophthalmic Ointment. 

The Proprietor would still be cautious of raising the hopes of the afflicted, were there not the 
strongest probability of those hopes being realized, but can, at the same time, with confidence assure 
them that in every instance in which these Medicines have been used at an early stage of the 
disorder, they have uniformly succeeded in removing it; and in many cases in which it was so far 
advanced as to produce total blindness. 

The testimony of many respectable persons in London and in the county of Suffolk, as well as 
in other parts of the Kingdom, places its superior efficacy as a Nervine beyond dispute. 





DIRECTIONS. 
For Sick Headache.—Two Pills should be taken at night and two in the morning; if not 
relieved by eleven in the forenoon, two or three should be taken, and repeated after dinner till the 


sickness is removed. 
For Nervous Headache.—Three Pills should be taken in the evening, and two in the forenoon, 


and the dose increased or diminished as occasion requires, 
For Nervous Affections, Lowness of Spirits, Loss of Appetite, Tremors, Restlessness, §c.—They 


may be taken in the same way as above. 


Wholesale by EDWARDS, Old Change ; or of the Proprietor, Hanover Terrace, Peckham. 


In Boxes, 1s. 1}d.; Post Free for Sixteen Stamps. 


JOHN GOSNELL AND COS 


* CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
“ AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age, 


*‘ TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfu ned and guaranteed pure, 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S, and see that you have none other than their GENUINE articles. 








Wholesale , Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, London, 





Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers. 
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‘BAKING POWDER 


FOR WHICH 


TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BREN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | 
Puddings with fewer Eggs, and | 


Pastry with less Butter. 


Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE- 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, 


and (not destroying the Sugar in| 
the Flour) as rendering Bread more 
nutritious than that raised with | 


Yeast. 
Bread may be made with it in a 


QUARTER THE TIME required | 
when Yeast is used, as it is not 


necessary for the Dough to stand 
and rise before it is put into the 
oven. 


AMONGST THE MANY TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED WE BEG 
TO ADD THE FOLLOWING:— 
Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
Dram §r1k,—I beg to inform you that after having 


| tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 


for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 
to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 
I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
make it known.—Your most obedient servant, 
G. WazRRIver, 
Regemantatin for the English Exhibitors at the 
nternational Exhibition, Havre ; late Instruc 
tor af Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 


ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Lancet, Author of “ Adulterations Detected,” &., says it 
is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 
in making Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 
board ship. 

ERNEST ELLIOTT, M.D., of Her Majesty’s Dock- 
yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “I should like to bring it 








| into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 


to the sick, but in the officers’ mess.”’ 





To Make Bread.—T7o every pound of our add a heaped-up tea-spoonful of Borwicx’s Baxina Pownkr, 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mix while in a DRY state; then pour on gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, mixing quickly but thoroughly into 
a dough of the usual consistence, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mix it thoroughly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 

Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Borwicn’s Baxina PowbeEr; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
size of a medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle, 

Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 28. 6d., and 5s. 


WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Sale Room, 184, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 





TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK'S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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WILLIAM MACINTOSH’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


SICK BED SERVICES. Compiled from the Holy Scriptures and the Book of Common Prayer. 


By the late Canon Hawxins. Second Edition, with the Author's latest corrections. 8vo., limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 


*,* The Book for Confirmation Candidates. 


THE PATHWAY OF PEACE: or, Counsels and Encouragements for the Earnest Inquirer. 
By the Rev. W. M. WuirreMmong, D. D. Small 8vo., cloth, gilt, bevelled boards, printed on toned paper, 2s. 6d. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE FIFTH BOOK OF HOOKER’S ECCLESIASTICAL 
POLITY, adapted to Scholastic and Popular use. By the Rev. G. A. Starkey, B.A., St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Curate of Meopham, Kent. With Introductien by the Rev. O. F. Owsn, M.A., FS.A., Christ 
Churoh, Oxon. Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 


HYMNS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD OF FAITH, AND LAYS OF THE se ay ay 
ND. Containing selections from Moultrie, Bonar, Trench, Monsell, Newman, Coleridge, Neale, 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, elegant, 5s. ; morocco, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


LECTURES AND SERMONS, ETC. By the late Rev. J. B. Owex, M.A. With a brief 


Memoir of his life, by his Son, Epwarp Annastey Owen, M.A. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND: to the Establishment of the Reformation 


in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. By the Rev. Bevraarp Exxis, LL.D. With Illustrations. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ENGLAND'S PRAYER BOOK. A Short and Practical Exposition of the Services. By the 
Rev. Tuomas B. Sixes, Rector of Halstead, Kent. Small 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d, 


ROUGH NOTES ON LITURGIES. Crown 8vo., cloth, 1s. 6d.; paper covers, 1s, 


THE RIFT IN THE CLOUDS. By the Author of “ Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars,’ 
“English Hearts and English Hands.” Cheap Edition. ‘['welfth Thousand. Limp cloth, 1s. 


THE CITY WHICH HATH FOUNDATIONS. By A. M. James. With an Introduction 
by Siz J. T. Corertpar. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 1s, 6d. 


By the same Author, 


THE SERVICE OF LOVE; or, Ministry for Christ in our Daily Life. Square 16mo., 
cloth, ls. 6d. 


A SELECTION OF PRAYERS FOR FAMILY USE. With an Address by Eowanrp 
ogi Canon of Winchester, and Vicar of Alton. A New Edition. Edited by A. M. Jamzs. 
cap., cloth, 1s. 


PLAIN SERMONS ON SOME Qu UEST{ONS IN HOLY SCRIPTURE. By the 


Rev. ©. P. Lonenanp. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 1s. 


THE F FOUNTAIN OF LOVE. (Twenty-four Sermons.) By Rev. A. W. Snapg, St, Mary 
Magdalene, Southwark. Second Thcusand, Cloth, 33. 


OUR BLACK DIAMONDS; their Origin, Use, and Value. By Tuomas Prrmsoxt. Cloth, 1s. 


GOOD OUT OF EVIL; or, the History of Adjai, the African Slave Boy: an Authentic 


Biography of the Right Rev. Dr. Cnowruer, Bishop of Niger. Third Edition. Cloth, 2s. 
KITTY HART. A Tale. By Poo@se M. Frevpen, Author of “ Tales from French History.” 


Crown 8vo, Cloth with Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 


SHORT READINGS FOR MOTHERS’ MEETINGS. By Carorine M. Pitgreron. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, Ls. 6d. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE GREAT SECRET SOCIETY. Fourth Edition. With Additions 


and Notes, Documents, Translations, and Authorities. Demy 8vo., cloth, 33. 64. 
CHURCH SEASONS. Readings and Meditations on the different periods of the Christian 
Year. Fourth Edition. Revised. 2s, 


THE INFANT ALTAR, Prayers and Hymns for the Young. By Rev. Dr. Wurrremons. 
Square, cloth, 1s. 


INSTRUCTIONS IN THE WAY OF SALVATION. By the Rev. G. H. a 


Vicar of St. Peter’s, Eaton Square. Author of “ Instructions in the Devotional Life.” Fowp.'6d. 


London: WILLIAM MACIN TOSH, 24, Paternoster Row. 

















Just published. Price 2s. 6d. 


Bound in Cloth, Antique. Printed on Toned Paper. 


THE PATHWAY OF PEACE: 


oT] 


COUNSELS AND ENCOURAGEMENTS 


THE EARNEST INQUIRER. 


BY W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE, 

“ For some years past, my work as a clergyman, and also as an Editor of Magazines, has brought 
me into correspondence with people in various parts of the world. Many of them have written to 
me, earnestly secking for counsel as inquirers after the way of salvation ; and it has been among the 
most deeply interesting details of my ministry to reply to these inquiries, aud to endeavour to lead 
them into the Parnway or Pracr. 

This frequent interchange of thought and feeling with correspondents, differing in character and 
in the circumstances of their earthly life, varying also in the colour and tones of their spiritual reali- 
zations, has made me acquainted with the heart-history of people more familiarly than a Christian 
minister can ordinarily expect to become; and it has seemed a duty to me that I should strive to 
make the experience thus acquired instrumental of good as widely as possible. And, as lam thankful 
to believe that this extensive correspondence has not been without beneficial results to those who 
have written to me, I thought that what did good to them might do good to others. I therefore 
resolved to include answers to as many of these inquiries as I could bring within the compass of a 


small volume.” 


LONDON: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS, 


Sold in Tins, 1s., 28., 4e., and 8s. each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon. giving speedy relief in all cases 
of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &c. See Report in Lancer, August 30, 1862. Also 


BRAGG'S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


As * pana for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2e., 4s., and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by Baronar & Co., 
aveze & Son, Epwarpe & Co., Nawaarr & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail, in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassatt’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1863. 
it w highly recommended by the first Medical Men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure 
Breath, and Wcerma. 








F, L. BRAGG, Sole Masutacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 





—This Ointment 





HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT |iReeia 

shortest, safest, 

EAE Sis ‘osel sities and easiest 

path to soundness in all kinds of skin disease#, scrofulous affections, 

scorbntie maladies, ulcerations, eruptions, inflammations. There is 

nothing deleterious in the composition of H olloway's Vintment; on 

. the couwary, its ingredients possess the most soothing, purifying, 

and strengthening qualities. 

tated by the app'ication of this unguent, which is therefore as admirab] y 

Suited sor the uursery as for subduing the tedious nicerations attacking 
the aged. By eradicating the cause, which origi and i 

sores, Holloway’s treatment has e‘fected cures of chronic ulcers on 

the legs and other parts of the body after the patients were apparently 

past reseue or delivery. 








The delicate skin of infants is not irri- | 


KAYE’S WORSDELLS PILLS. 


Impure blood, no matter how caused, is the foundation of 
| all disease, hence the value of KAYE’S WORSDELL’S 
| PILLS, which effectually cleanse the vital fluid from all 
impurities. They strengthen all the organs, and restore 
impaired health when all other remedies have failed. 


Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 
cines, at le. 14d., 26. Od., and 4, 6d. per box. 
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ILLUSIONS DISPELLED. 


A TALE OF ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MARY POWELL,” 


|spoilt now. What with the staff college, and 
}one thing and another, you can hardly. do 
Tue owner of the dog, a tall youth of about | anything without working.’ ‘ Precisely,’ said 
nineteen, in shooting jacket and wideawake, | the other; ‘the army is going to the dogs.’” 
sprang over the gate the next moment, and| Honora laughed, and then said, “Well, and 
joyfully held out his hand to Honora, then | have you passed?” 
gave a distant and inquiring look at her; “ Haven't got my certificates yet. Hope I 
niece. | shall though. They’ll come down to me 
“T did not know you were down here,|here. Oh yes, I passed. Don’t.expect to 
Rowland,” said Honora. . “ How long have} get a double first. Couldn’t get on with that 


CHAPTER IV.—TOO LATE. 


you been at home?” ‘ Brown’s mixture.’ I rather wish I could. 
“Only twenty-four hours, or I would have|Some can. There’s Catesby; he said from 
called. I meant to do so to-morrow.” the first it was no good hurrying over work 
“J dare say you are very glad to find Mr. | that we ought to do thoroughly, and he’s safe 
and Mrs. Grey so well.” to get an extra certificate ; only you see he’s 


“‘Oh, excessively. We sat up talking till| a man of different mould.” 
quite the small hours; and my mother had| _“ What man has done, man may do,” said 


'| so much to say and to inquire about after! Honora. 


| breakfast this morning that it seemed as if we} “What @ man has done, @ man exactly 


should never have done. Mrs. Elderfield is| like him may possibly do,” said Rowland, “ but 


| quite well, I hope?” |not every man. No, no, that’s a fallacy, 


“Quite, thank you. You must come and| though a popular one. J can sing by note, 
see her.” | but Catesby can’t. He has no voice, and no 
“Oh yes. I did not think to meet you so| ear.” 


far from home.” | ©What is. Brown’s mixture?” inquired 








“ My niece and I have walked on and on/ Sabrina, rather hesitatingly. 
till we have tired ourselves, so that we mean| ‘The book from which we learn the extra 
to return by the next train.” subjects—not apothecary’s stuff. There’s a 
Rowland bent his head to Sabrina, and then| piebald horse! Let us each have three 
said to Honora, “I'll walk with you to the| wishes.” 
station, then, and see you off. I suppose} “I have wished—that we may get home 
you know the trains are altered this month?” | before dinner-time.” 
“No; are they? I hope we shall not; ‘Oh, you shouldn’t have told! Now it 


1 99 


have to wait for one long, or they will wonder| won’t come true! 


at home what has become of us.” | “Wretched me! wretched we!’’ said 
“Perhaps we had better walk back, after; Honora. ; 

all,” said Sabrina. “Tt does not much signify, aunt, does it?” 
“No, it cannot be helped now. We shall! said Sabrina. 

save time by the train.” “Tt does, rather, because we are a very 
“Yes, you certainly will,” said Rowland. | punctual family.” 

“‘ Better go by rail now.” “We are very unpunctual,” said Sabrina. 
“How came you to get a holiday?” “Papa scolds us sadly for it sometimes.” 

inquired Honora. “ Punctuality is very important to business 


“Oh, I’d been cramming rather hard men, and it is a serious evil to them to have 
for the pass exam., and overdid it.. Don’t) unpunctual families.” 
you see how I’m wasted—‘sicklied o’er with} “ Yes, I know; only it’s so very difficult 
the pale cast of thought’?” ‘to be down just in time, One can’t do one’s 


“No,” said Honora, laughing; “ you look| hair to a minute, especially in a new way; and 
as if it agreed with you.” |then when one is five minutes late, one 
“Oh, then my looks deceive. Fancy a|comes down and finds one is too late for 
dialogue I heard in the train between two) prayers.” 
officers. One said, ‘The army’s getting! “ You are not that ‘one,’ I hope?” said 
2T 


VI. 
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ILLUSIONS DISPELLED. 








Honora; and Rowland Grey looked at her 
so inquiringly that Sabrina blushed. 

“ Well, I’m afraid I transgress sometimes,” | 
said she, lightly. 

Here they reached the station, and Row-| 
land went to make inquiries while they sat | 
down. He returned and said, “The next | 
train won't be due till 3.40.” 

Honora looked so blank that her young | 
companions were sorry for her. 

“T wish I had not said I was tired,” said | 
Sabrina. | 

“Oh, never mind ; it cannot be helped | 
now,” said Honora. “JZ was to blame for| 
taking you so far to see that view. We had} 
spent a good deal of time in the school.” 

“We won't make ourselves miserable about | 
what cannot be helped,” said Rowland. “If! 
we think of something else, the time will pass 
more quickly.” 

“Will seem to pass more quickly.” 

“Yes, and what can’t be cured must be 
endured ; 








‘ Though life may be short and be dull, 
Yet amusement may lighten the way.’ | 
Here, Fly! Fly!” and he began whistling | 
for his little dog, whose nose was buried in a| 
hole. | 

When he returned and sat down beside| 
Honora, she said,— 

“ How do you like life in quarters ?” 

“Oh, it’s very slow; so much routine.” 

“ Must there not be that in every profes- 
sion?” 

“T dare say.” 

*‘ You felt very lonely, no doubt, at first.” 

“ And so dreadfully atraid of making a fool 
of myself in things that everybody is supposed 
to know. But they were very kind. Subs. 
always receive great kindness when they first 
join the service.” 


“Their seniors remember their own 
feelings when they were inexperienced, 
probably.” 

* Just so.” 


“ What was the first thing you did?” 

“First thing I did? Called on the adju- 
tant, who took me to my quarter. Next 
day, got my things into it and appeared 
on parade. After a day or two, to shake 
down and get settled, began drill. Stupid, 
of course, but all in the day’s work. Oh, I 
shall take pleasure, some of these days, in it. 
Catesby takes pleasure already in handling 
a company.” 

Sabrina modestly asked, “ What is handling 
a company?” 
“ Being master of every formation in which 











sixty or seventy men can be arranged, and 
| wielding them with as much certainty as you 
' would the pieces on a chess-board.” 

Sabrina looked impressed. 

‘Of course much study and practice must 
be required for that,” said Honora. 

“T can assure you of it. If you make 
blunders, the men take to thinking for them- 
selves ; and not all thinking alike, make no 
end of confusion. When handled by an 
_able officer, they only need do as they’re 
| bid.” 

“ How long are you drilled?” 

“T myself? Oh, three hours a day. I 
shall soon be dismissed. Then I work at 
ithe drill-book by myself three hours more ; 
so there’s a good slice of the day accounted 
for. In the evening, if not too tired, I keep 
up my general reading, and my French and 
German, and so on.” 

“ Really,” said Sabrina to her aunt, “ that 
is a good deal?” 

“Yes,” said Honora. 

“Catesby draws,” said Rowland. “ He’s 
a famous sketcher, and says it may be 
turned to good account, some day, in a 
foreign campaign. I don’t draw very well 
myself, but yet I try.” 

* What is your style?” 

“ Caricatures.” 

Chatting in this way, the time really did 
seem to pass quickly. The train came up, 
|almost taking them at unawares ; they were 
hastily put into a carriage, and Rowland 
Grey was lifting his wideawake in adieu, 
when a yelp from his stupid little dog who had 
run under a porter’s truck made him quickly 
turn his head and snatch up the unlucky 
little quadruped. They looked eagerly out 
as he walked off with it; he last expression 
of his face was of concern. 

“Poor little animal,” said Sabrina; 
“though, if it had been killed, it would have 
been no great matter, except to itself.” 

* And its master,” said Honora. 

“Yes, he really seemed grieved for it. 
Oh dear, I’ve lost my sketch-book !” 


“What a pity!” said Honora. “I did 
not know you had brought it.” 
“My little one. Dear, dear, I’m so 


sorry !” 

“We must walk over in a day or two and 
make inquiries for it.” 

Sabrina looked quite as concerned for 
her book as Rowland for his dog. It seemed 
but a few minutes when they reached the 
Monks Norton station and were within sight 
of home. Alice was standing at the gate 
watching for them. 
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“Here we are at last!” cried Honora- 
cheerily. 

“You may well say at last,” replied Alice, 
rather severely. ‘Where in the world have 
you been?” 

“To Frognall, and home by the train.” 

“Tf you had told us you were going to 
Frognall, there would have been nothing in 
it. Instead of which, dinner was kept back 
till it could be kept back no longer.” 

“I’m so sorry!” said Sabrina. 
my fault for being tired.” 

“Oh, there was no fault,” said Alice ; 
“any one would be tired, walking as far as 
Frognall.” 

Bessy met them in the hall. “Here you 
are, at last,’’ said she. ‘‘ Mamma _ was 
getting quite fidgety.” 

Looking penitent, they hastened to apolo- 
gize to Mrs. Elderfield, who received them 
quite cheerfully. 


“Tt was 


“ My dears,” said she, “what a long ex-| 


pedition you have had! I 
must be very tired.” 

“We came home by the train, mamma.” 

“Oh! But at any rate you must be very 
hungry. I hope you have had a nice 
country ramble. You shall tell me about it 
when you have dined.” 

“Thank you, mamma.” And away they 
went to make hasty toilettes and join the 
family party. Bessy said truly that her 
mother had been uneasy at their absence; 
but directly she saw them safe she could 
say of her uneasiness as Legh Richmond 
did of his bad night, “ Past!” and think of 
it no more. She had more elasticity of 
spirit than any of her daughters, unless 
Honora. 

They had a very cheerful dinner, after all, 
though the fish was rather dry, and the 
potatoes rather hard, and the greens rather 
yellow, and the pudding rather scorched ; 
but no one seemed to mind it. The after- 
noon proved very rainy, and Sabrina rejoiced 
at having turned the morning to such good 
account. She now remembered that it would 
be as well to write home. Mrs. Elderfield, 
feeling pretty certain that her parents would 
desire to be assured of her safety, had 
already sent a letter by the first post to tell 
Mr. Elderfield of her arrival, and express 
affectionate feelings that she knew would 
warm his heart. 

But now Sabrina brought down her pretty 
little writing-case, and establishing herself 
near the window, began a letter to her 
mother; observing as she did so, “ How 
very seldom I have written to mamma! I 


am sure you 
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write quires to Anna Highmore, at least, I 
used to do.so; but latterly I have not; 
because I found she showed my letters to 
other people, and that is unpleasant, you 
know.” 

And unfaithful,’ said Mrs. Elderfield. 
“People sometimes make foolish mysteries 
of their letters; but when they know they 
are at the mercy of indiscreet correspondents, 
it is enough to make them suppress every- 
thing but what is essentially commonplace ; 
and who would care to receive such a letter 
as that?” 

** Mamma would not, I know,” said Sabrina, 
whose pen was soon flying over the paper. 
For unique reasons we are permitted to copy 
what she said. 


CHAPTER V.—HOME CONFIDENCES. 





“ Monks Norton. 
“ My DARLING Mamma,—I know you and 
| papa will be on tenter-hooks till you hear I 
| have arrived without let or hindrance at my 
destination; but, truth to say, I forgot I 
should write this morning till on the point of 
starting on a walk with aunt Honor; for 
though grandmamma proposed my doing so 
yesterday evening, I told her the fact that I 
had said I should not write till to-day, 
which you know I did. So my conscience 
was quite easy; but yet I was rather glad on 
my return to find grandmamma had sent you 
a letter by the first post. So now I have 
only to tell you of things in general, and 
myself in particular. Before I forget, please, 
| dear mamma, will you tell Kate to hunt for 
| that song of Anna’s which I promised to re- 
turn, but did not; she will find it in the can- 
terbury. She must roll it in paper very care- 
| fully, and direct it nicely, or I shall have no 
end of scolding. John can take back those 


| 


on my table, but forgot to bring down. I 
|had no adventure at all on the road, sad to 
| say—though Mr. Vavasour Smith was sure I 
should—not even an amusing fellow-traveller. 
The journey was shorter than I expected, and 
aunt Honor was waiting for me at the station. 
Oh this dear aunt Honor! you have no idea 
how I delight in her already. She won't let 
me call her by her Christian name, though 
she is quite young enough—or looks so, at 
any rate,—but no matter. I have vowed 
friendship to her already, and I do hope she 
will be very friendly to me. I have just the 
least little doubt in the world of it—of her 
caring much for me, I mean; because she 





seems quick and shrewd, and so are they all. 


books at the same time which I left tied up | 
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That need not prevent her liking me, you 
may say. Well, I don’t know; I am not 
usually troubled with misgivings, but here 
there somehow seems a little call for them. 
They are evidently intellectual, and have .a 
high standard. I have all my life wished to 
know such people. I know this will give 
pleasure to papa; he wished me to like my 
grandmamma and aunts. I doso, decidedly. 
Grandmamma is a very nice old lady, tall, 
pale, and a little bent ; she wears black, of 
course, not of the newest fashion, but that 
one would never think of calling old-fashioned 
any more than the dress of Rubens’ mother 
How amusing it is to be writing of people 
who are sitting in the same room with me! 
I am saying nothing I need mind their 
knowing, that’s certain; but they would 
never wish to know, any more than Parmenio 
ought to have wished to know what was in 
Alexander’s letter. 

“If I run on like this I shall cover all 
my paper, and shall have told you little or 
nothing. That willnever do. ‘There is not 
much to tell, however. Papa has seen the 
house, so I need not describe it. It is very 
small ; the furnituré, which is well chosen 
and much worn, has evidently belonged to a 
larger one. I should think hardly anything 
is not older than I am—very likely much of 
it is coeval with papa. People must have 
studied solidity rather than elegance in his 
time ; doubtless grandmamma when she was 
choosing her wedding outfit studied dura- 
bility, like the wife of the vicar of Wakefield : 
at the corner of the tablecloth this morning 
I observed the date 1825! 

“‘ Yesterday evening, as aunt Honor and I 
were singing a duet, a voice in the hall cried 
out, ‘Charming! charming, young ladies!’ 
and an elderly gentleman, a Major Good- 
wood, entered, who seemed to be quite /'ami 
intime, and proved a very agreeable addition 
to the party. In fact, here is more of society 
tone than I had expected in such a remote 
neighbourhood. I am having insight into a 
new state of things; it seems that people may 
be very happy and companionable when they 
have quite ceased to be young, and are even 
on the extreme verge of life. Perhaps you 
will say I have jumped rapidly to this con- 
clusion. But lo! I have reached the end of 
my sheet, and I am sure I have not time to 
fill another, nor yet anything to say; so please 
give my love to papa, and to Kate and Mab, 
and Oliver and Mervy, and accept the same, 
my dearest mamma, from your affectionate 
daughter, 

** SABRINA ELDERFIELD.” 





“Here comes Rowland Grey,” said Alice, 
as she passed the window. “Surely you had 
time to say all you had to say to each other 
this morning.” 

Rowland Grey it was! He had espied 
Sabrina’s little sketch-book on the platform, 
and volunteered a three-mile walk in the 
evening to bring it to her. 

Sabrina was very glad to get it back again, 
and Mrs. Elderfield rewarded him by asking 
him to tea, which he seemed to have reckoned 
on. 

“You must not drop your book any more,” 
said he, “ for of course I cannot help looking 
to see if there are any sketches in it.” 

“You have wot looked, then?” said 
Alice. 

“ No, I knew there was nothing in it. Miss 
Sabrina Elderfield said so. If I had, would 
it have been a breach of honour?” 

“ No,” said Alice. 

“Ves,” said Sabrina. 

“Tt would not have been the same as if 
there had been any writing in it.” 

“* But there might have been.” 

“ It would have been an exceptional case, 
then,” said Rowland, laughing, “and I should 
not have been answerable for it.” 

“JT won't admit that,” said Sabrina, running 
the leaves through her fingers. “See, here 
is writing—see, aunt Honor!” and _ they 
both looked very merry as she showed a 
pencilled memorandum on the _fly-leaf. 
Honor read it out,—‘‘ Do you think taking 
a glass of wine when feeling below par is 
dangerous ?” 

“‘ My dear, what an extraordinary query !” 
said Mrs. Elderfield. 

“‘ Only a buried city, grandmamma.” 

‘A what?” 

«Oh, I take,” said Rowland, laughing. “I 
know that game, and a very good one it is.” 

“Game—buried city! I am in the clouds,” 
said Mrs. Elderfield. ‘* Do explain.” 

“You give a sentence, grandmamma, 
which includes the name of some city, For 
example, ‘Do you like to see silver on a 
drawing-room table?’ ‘There’s Verona,— 
don’t you see ?” 

Mrs. Elderfield did not immediately see, 
but when she did she was as much amused 
as the young people could desire, and said 
she liked games that sharpened the wits. 
“ But the glass of wine ?” said she. 

“ Ah, you must go on with the sentence, 
grandmamma—‘ when below far is a dan- 
gerous experiment ’— aris.” 

“Very good,” said they all. 

“ Now I'll give you one,” said Rowland, 
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“Mine’s better than yours: ‘Don’t feel} “Why,no. Many of the friends I meant 
pique because you are contradicted.’ ” were my father’s before me, and are at least 
“ Rather brusque,” said Alice. as old as he is; so that it never occurred to 
Sabrina gave a quick look,and then seemed | me to offer them my confidences, ‘nor to 
at fault, but presently exclaimed,— them to offer me theirs.” 
“Oh, Quebec! Quebec! Yes, that’s very| “Sabrina looks amused,” said Bessy, “ at 
good, but not better than mine. Tell me|the idea of old gentlemen having any confi- 





some more.” dences to repose.” 
Rowland was quiet fora moment, andthen| “Oh, at their time of life I should think 
observed,— | they had none.” 
“ Tyrrel’s arrow hit by chance.” | “Why not? they need not be of a tender 
“ Yes, of course it did,” said Alice. sort.” 


Sabrina triumphantly pronounced,— “Then who would care to hear them?” 
“Whitby. And here’s one for you in|said Rowland. 
return, Mr. Grey. ‘Do you like correspond-| “Ah, friendship is a subject that all are 
ing with unknown people ?’” |romantic about at some time or other,” 
“That depends. I should be highly flat- | | isaid Mrs. Elderfield; “and a good thing 
tered bya correspondence with some unknown | too.” 
people -——” | T dare say, grandmamma, you have often 
“ Hem,—you are too quick for me—I can | found friends false and hollow.” 
hardly follow you adepts,” said Mrs E Iderfield.| ‘Sometimes ; but not so often as you may 
“ Because we are using some of our old| | think. A good deal depends on our choice of 
ones, grandmamma, I am, and I’m sure| friends. If their characters are false and 
Mr. Grey is.” |hollow, of course we shall find their profes- 
“Much obliged,” said Rowland as they | |sions so. Sometimes we expect too much of 
drew round the tea-table. “Here is quite a| friends, more than we should like them to 
new one for you; I made it coming along.” | expect of us. “Then, if they do not fulfil our 
“Do you call that new ?” said Honora. expectations, we are apt to think them false 
“Oh yes, since nobody has heard it. /’ai|and hollow, without their being so. Also 
perdu mon chignon! figurez vous ma consterna-|we often dress them in imaginary qualities, 
tion.” which we are woefully chagrined to find do 
They were all at a pause, and Sabrina|not exist. We may lay our disappointment 
drew up her head a little, and looked rather|at our own door, but nevertheless we all 
grave ; but presently said, “ MZacon. Only you | smart at illusions dispelled.” 
might just as well have said you had lost} Sabrina thought this sounded very wise, 
your purse.” but too didactic. She presently was running 
“But I haven’t,” said he, laughing. on, without being either didactic or wise, in 
“Sugar, Rowland ?” said Alice. “If you|a way that made others laugh, especially 
go on at this rate, there will be no more} Rowland, who might almost have been sus- 
cities to bury.” pected of laughing a¢ her by his investigating 
“One never knows when to stop,” said | looks and leading questions. Sabrina had an 
Sabrina. “Last August, when we were watch-|idea that she was shining, and upborne. by 
ing and waiting for the shooting stars, I and|her habitual self-complacence, was rather 
a dear friend of mine kept on at buried cities | absurd, till Mrs. Elderfield, not liking to see 
till it grew quite tiresome.” her so, quietly changed the subject by asking 
“Young ladies’ friends are always very| Rowland a question about his own family. 
dear, are not they?” inquired Rowland. Afterwards he mentioned casually that a 
“Of course, if they really are friends,” on workman known to them both, named 
said Sabrina. George Hooker, was wanting to emigrate, 
“You have many, no doubt ?” and that he thought him the very sort of man 
“Well, yes; but only one par excellence. I|to succeed. 
don’t think we can or ought to have more—| “Oh, I am sorry to hear of that,” 
Do you, grandmamma ?” said Mrs. Elderfield, “ for it will go near to 
“T am afraid I must differ from you,/break his mother’s heart—make her latter 
Sabrina ; I have never been quite so exclusive, | days very unhappy, at any rate.” 
or select, whichever you like to call it.” Rowland looked concerned. 
“Nor I,” said Rowland. “Ihave many.”| “{f I had known that,” said he, “I would 
“Ah, but I mean confidential friends,” | not have encouraged ‘him ; but I fancied that 
said Sabrina. “Do you?” as he does not live at home now there were 
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no near ties to hinder him, and gave him all 
the information I could.” 

“ There would be no harm in that, if you 
gave him information on both sides.” 

“Oh yes, though I believe we did not 
dwell much on the drawbacks. I said I sup- 
posed he would not mind roughing it, and he 
said ‘Ohno;’ and I said I understood from 
the newspapers that he must not be particular 
about sticking to his own trade, but if the 
supply of hands exceeded the demand, he 
must leave the town and go up country. He 
said he didn’t know whether he should be 
good at farmer’s work, but he supposed 
he could learn it as soon as another, 
and everybody must have a beginning. [| 
said, just so; everything easy was hard at 
first, but everything hard became easy by 
practice. He said it would be very nice to 
have land of his own, that he could leave 
to his children and children’s children. I 
asked him if he were married yet. He said, 
why no, but he had a likely young woman in 
his eye; he thought she would not mind 
going, if so be her parents didn’t object.” 

** Ah, there’s the thing,” said Mrs. Elder- 
field ; “depend on it they will.. Why should 
they not, when he may just as well continue 
to work here?” 

“‘ He says work is so slack.” 

“Ts he out of work now?” 

** No, only he thinks he shall be. In fact, 
he has got this notion in his head of a lodge 
in the wilderness, with roses, apple trees, and 
beehives, and a clear running stream round 
a savannah,” 

“Let him read reliable books, and see how 
long it will be before he gets such a place,” 
said Mrs. Elderfield. ‘The kindest thing 
you can do will be to help him to some.” 

“‘T have one or two, certainly,” said Row- 
land ; “but I think if he believes what they 
say his will be a case of ‘ illusions dispelled.’ ” 

“ Let him read them nevertheless, though 
ten to one he will not believe them. I sup- 
pose this restlessness is implanted by Provi- 
‘dence that the waste places of the earth may 
be peopled ; but the pioneers have generally 
a painful breaking in—ague, to begin with.” 

“ That would settle a settler,” said Row- 
land. “I told him, of course, he must 
drain.” 

“How long are you going to remain at 
home ?” asked Alice. 

“A fortnight. On my way back I shall 
spend a few hours with my friend Catesby’s 
people. Very nice family.” 

“ Has he any sisters ?” 

“Two. He calls them Fun and Feeling.” 





“T hope Fun has some feeling,’’ said 
Honora, “even if Feeling has no fun.” 

“Oh, they have both, of course, though 
fun is the characteristic of one and feeling of 
the other.” 

** Which do you prefer?” 

“Well, that’s a poser. Do you mean 
which of the young ladies? I have seen so 
little of them. If you mean which of the 
qualities, I should not like either without a 
touch of the other. Unfeeling fun would 





certainly be repellent ; and all feeling, without 
any fun, would be rather /7s¢e.” 

“Surely fun has not much to do with feel- 
ing,” said Sabrina. 

“T think it has a great deal to do with it,” 
said Rowland. “Only good feeling prevents 
fun from being very hurtful sometimes. 
People who are constantly in the habit of 
saying droll things sometimes say the very 
things they should not, and remark after- 
wards, ‘If I had thought of it, I would rather 
have bitten my tongue than said it.’”’ 

“Yes, but that would be from want of 
consideration.” 

“And feeling too, I think,” said Rowland, 
“as far as I can judge of the matter.” 

After a good deal more desultory conversa- 
tion the evening concluded, without any one 
having wished, unless Sabrina, to vary it with 
a little music. 

She was sitting so pensively, with her needle 
suspended over her work, that Alice asked 
her what she was thinking about,—any of 
Rowland Grey’s profound axioms ? 

“No,” said Sabrina, rousing herself; “I 
was thinking of two words used by grand- 
mamma, and by him too—‘illusions dis- 
pelled.” I suppose we are all liable to 
illusions, but it is not very pleasant to think 
they will be dispelled.” 

“ Better than that we should continue to 
be deceived by them,” said Alice. 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Sabrina. “ If 
one could go on ina pleasing delusion all 
one’s life——” 

“Tn a fool’s paradise, my dear?” said Mrs, 
Elderfield. ‘No, that would not, could not 
be good for anybody. As for ‘pleasant,’ 
good and pleasant are often not synonymous. 
And whether we will or no, it generally is 
the will of Providence that soon or late our 
illusions should be dispelled.” 

“ What a melancholy fact !” said Sabrina. 
“ Well, if I have any, I hope they will not be 
dispelled for a long time to come. And 
really I do not know what they are. I think 
life very pleasant;—that is no illusion—and I 
think papa and mamma very good and delight- 
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| ful, and that I could do anything in the world 


for them, if need were. I think honour and 
candour and generosity and courage very fine 
things, and I know—I believe I know people 
who possess them all. Therefore I love and 
value and can trust in them, for I believe 
they like me for myself alone, and would do 
so if I were ever so poor and unfortunate. 
If this is an illusion, grandmamma—and I 
don’t think it is,—I cannot help hoping it 
may never be dispelled.” 

Her grandmother said with feeling, “I 
hope, my love, it never will.” Her aunt 
Bessy smothered a little sigh. 

“ And now read to me a little,” said Mrs. 
Elderfield ; “I should miss a short reading 
before prayers.” 


CHAPTER VI.—MODERATE YOUR DESIRES. 


NEXT morning Mrs. Elderfield came _ in, 
followed by Alice carrying a large, wide, 
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bees already! Famous, famous! I am sure 
it must be for the fancy fair. I was going to 
ask whether I could do anything for you at 
Nutford, as it is immaterial to me which 
way I walk, and I know ladies want all 
sorts of spangles and satinettes and so forth 
on these occasions.” 

“Thank you very much, but you see we 
are supplied already, through mamma’s kind- 
ness.” 

“Yes, I see. I dare say you know your 
way through it all; but to me it looks like a 
mighty maze without a plan. Mrs. May will 
be delighted to hear how busy you are. Then, 
since you don’t want me, I’ll look in and tell 
her.” 

“Pray do not be in a hurry. We shall 
prefer seeing our way before we engage for 
anything ——” 

“But, aunt, stay a little,” interposed 
Sabrina, taking a pencil and paper, and 
writing very fast. “ Here are some things we 





shallow basket of fragments and scraps of| shall be sure to want.” 


various materials and colours. 

“There!” said she, cheerfully, “I make 
you welcome to some of my hoards, to do 
what you like with for the fancy fair. Some 
of them are curiosities, I can tell you. This 
remnant of purple poplin was spun by Mrs. 
Delany—you may make a sachet ofit. These 
little paper birds and flowers are what she 
snipped when a schoolgirl; her schoolfellow 
Lady Jane Douglas used to value them so 
much as to pin them on her apron or frock 
till she could put them away carefully. I 
don’t believe you can make anything of 
them ; they show, however, the bent of her 
genius, which manifested itself in those 
wonderful flower-cuttings when she was an 
old lady. Here is some of the silver gauze 
ribbon used at Lady Walpole’s wedding— 
only the first yard or so is tarnished.” 

“Oh, grandmamma, how charming! Thank 
you, thank you. Now you shall see what 
pretty things I shall make of them.” 

“TI was going to Nutford this morning,” 
said Honora, “to buy some materials; but 
it will be much better to have them free of 
cost. Thank you, mamma.” 

And soon.she and Sabrina were planning 
how they could use them to the best advan- 
tage. Presently there was a ring at the house 
bell. 

** Major Goodwood’s ring, I think,” said 
Mrs. Elderfield. Sabrina gave a quick, 
amused look at Honora. In another minute, 
sure enough, he entered. 

“JT was just going to ask you ladies,” 





began he, “ whether—oh; you are as busy as 


‘“‘Let me see the list first, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Elderfield, holding out her hand. 

“Yes, grandmamma, directly.” Major 
Goodwood was meanwhile moving off and 
saying, “‘ Pray excuse this intrusion—I know 
ladies don’t like being interrupted so early— 
at least, Eleanor does not ; only I thought 
you’d be sure to want bugles or gold wire or 
something.” 

“* Major Goodwood; pray wait a moment,” 
began Sabrina, but Mrs. Elderfield ‘laid her 
hand on her arm, quietly saying, “Not now, 
my dear ;” and Sabrina desisted, though sur- 
prised and a little disappointed. 

“Would it not have been a good oppor- 
tunity, grandmamma ?” said she after he was 
gone. “ He seemed so ready-———” 

“To lay out other people’s money,” said 
Mrs. Elderfield, smiling. ‘Our purses are 
not quite as well filled as his, my dear, and I 
doubt his being a very good hand at 
shopping ; your aunt had better make her 
own purchases ; you and she are welcome to 
what materials I have by me, but we must be 
cautious of what we lay out.” 

“I’m sorry for that; I don’t think the 
things would cost much.” 

“Suppose you price them, and we shall 
see. Timeand ingenuity may be freely given, 
but we don’t want to be candidates for Lady 
Maudlin’s Home ourselves.” 

“Oh, but —-—-” 

“JT think I have this ribbon you want in 
the house already. I will go and see.” 

“Oh, don’t trouble yourself, grandmamma ; 
another time will do.” 
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“No time better than the present. I am 
not sure how much I have.” And she rose, 
took her gold-headed cane, a legacy from 
her grandmother, and smilingly went off. 

“Grandmamma is very kind,” said Sabrina, 
“ but I had no idea of putting her out about 
it. Of course we shall not be able to do some 
of the things I had planned if we have not 
the materials. I dare say I can buy some of 
them ; it seems a pity to be brought short up.” 

“Let us convert it into a good lesson in 
economy,” said Honora. ‘Not a new one 
to any of us in this house, I assure you.” 

“No, I suppose not; only I did not ima- 
gine—Is it not rather hard to you sometimes, 
aunt Honor ?” 

“Oh no; we make it a rule never to find 
it so. It has become quite a habit to us. 
My mother was accustomed to affluence 
much longer than we were, and has set us 
the example of cheerfulness under its cur- 
tailment, so that it would be a shame if we 
did not follow it; we never think of it at all.” 

“T am afraid I should not be so amiable 
in the same case,” said Sabrina. 

“Oh yes, you would. If you were not, you 
would be different from what I hope you are. 
The old copy-books say ‘ Moderate your 
desires.’ Till people can do that, they will 
never have enough, however large their in- 
comes may be.” 

“T’m afraid, though, I was not born for a 
small income; so I’m glad there is no chance 
of my being doomed to one.” 

“People never know to what they are 
doomed, so it is always best to be ready for 
whatever is appointed us. Marie Antoinette 
did not think she was born to have her head 
cut off.” 

Sabrina suddenly changed the subject. 

“Does Major Goodwood come here often?” 

“Oh, pretty often. Why do you ask?” 

Sabrina smiled and answered,— 

“‘Tf I had known he was always dropping 
in in this*way, I should have thought— 
supposing he’ had been a little younger— 
something particular!” 

“Sabrina, you are too old for your age. 
I don’t like girls to make such observations ; 
they argue a poor turn of thought. Major 
Goodwood is a kind friend and pleasant 
neighbour, and my mother is always pleased 
with his visits.” 

“Oh yes, of course she must be.—I beg 
your pardon, aunt Honor.” 

Her aunt Alice here came in from the little 
sanctum known as the store-closet, wherein 
she carried on many of her mysteries in 
housewifery ; and said,— 








“ What in the world made Major Good- 
wood call so early?” 

“He wanted to know whether he could do 
any errands for us in Nutford.” 

“ Just what he asked me as I came out 
of the store-closet. I hope he won’t be 
always popping in at this time of morning.” 

“ Oh no, he only meant to be obliging.” 

“Yes, I dare say. He says he’s going to 
beat up others. I told him he had better go 
to Mrs. Trant ; she has plenty of money.” 

“ Not plenty of power, though, to use her 
poor crippled fingers.” 

*©Oh, she will buy ready-made things, 
and pass them on. That will benefit two 
parties.” 

Away whisked Alice, with her hands in her 
little apron-pockets, to supervise the young 
pupil servant who was the only domestic, 
and of whom Mrs. Elderfield always kept 
one in training. 

“Where is aunt Bessy?” asked Sabrina. 

“She is busy up-stairs.” 

“You seem each of you to have your pe- 
culiar avocations,” 

“That is one of the secrets of happiness. 
Division of labour is a good thing.” 

“ You and I shall have all the labour be- 
tween us, apparently, for the fancy fair.” 

“Do you count your grandmamma for 
nobody? She has started us off with these 
materials, and is now busy hunting for more.” 

“Oh yes, we must not forget grandmamma.” 

The brisk tap of Mrs. Elderfield’s cane was 
heard approaching at the same instant. 

“There!” said she gaily to Sabrina, as 
she gave her a miscellaneous collection, the 
fruit of her search. “ see if that will turn to 
account, missy.” 

“Oh, grandmamma, delightful! How very 
kind of you! I hope you have not tired 
yourself.” 

“Oh no, not over-tired myself. Susan 
pulled out the drawers. I shall be glad now 
to rest a little.” 

“Your arrowroot, mamma,” said Alice, 
coming: in with it, nicely made. 

“Thank you, my love. Are you not going 
to walk, Honora?” 

“Presently, mamma, when we have put 
our work a little in train. Oh, here comes 
Miss Kent ; her visit is a compliment to you, 
Sabrina.” 

Miss Kent was a middle-aged little lady, 
certainly rather behind the fashion, but with 
a laudable desire, apparently, to follow it at 
a modest distance. She could hardly have 
been pretty, even when young, and yet there 
was something pleasant in the expression of 
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her mouth and eyes, betokening good nature 
and simplicity. 

After preliminary subjects had been gone 
through, she glanced at the work-table, and 
said,— 

“Oh! so you are busy for the fancy fair. 
I see what you are about. No doubt Major 
Goodwood has been stirring you up as he has 
me, and I’m in a complete fix, for I can’t 
tellin the least what to do. He’sa very plea- 
sant man, we all knowthat ; and I felt quite 
honoured by his call, though so early—before 
the parlour was set out, and while I was only 
in my morning gown. Not much good, you 
know, for him to cry ‘Oh, make no stranger 
of me! I never observe things,’ when we 
know, all the same, that the military always 
do observe things ; it’s part of their vocation. 
Well, and so I could only go on arranging 
the flowers, and he began almost directly 
about the fair. I was so annoyed, because I 
had had no expectation of being asked. I 
said, ‘Oh, Major Goodwood, I doassure you 


I’ve no turn or genius for fancy-work ; my turn | 


is quite in another way, if I have one.’ ‘Oh, 
you must try,’ insisted he; ‘ you cannot tell 
otherwise. I’ve left the Miss Elderfields 
as busy as bees, and I want to make you busy 
too.’ Well, he went on saying such encourag- 
ing and flattering things—so amusing, too! 
—that he nearly talked me out of my common 
sense, and drew me into some imprudent 
concessions and admissions, for there’s no 
need surely to let people know how little you 
have in your purse, and some are so very 
frank themselves that they seem to expect 
you to be equally frank too ; besides which, 
they never have the least idea of keeping 
your confidence to themselves. I’ve a notion 
that what one tells Major Goodwood might 
as well be told to the town crier. Well now, 
tell me if you can, what shall I do? for I’ve 
not an idea in my head, you see, and no skill, 
no practice ; my turn is all in another way.” 

“Cannot you do something in that other 
way ?” suggested Sabrina, at a venture. 

“ But my turn is “v/erary,” said Miss Kent, 
turning on her briskly. “Not to be spoken 
of, you know ; always under the rose.” 

“Oh, Miss Kent! that must fill your 
pocket with money !” 

“T only wish it did. Quite the other way, 
I assure you. I never sold'a copyright but 
once in my life. The trade say poetry is such 
a drug. And another thing they put you off 
with is, ‘There is wot sufficient volume. It 
wouldn’t pay for advertising.’ And yet we 
know well enough they can advertise at the 
end of their own publications without 


putting themselves to the least expense. But 
I’m too far from London and all its nice 
houses of business to have a good talk with 
them over these things, and they don’t much 
like ladies’ letters unless they are so extremely 
short, so the end is I get overlooked, and 
must put up with these slights, unless I 
print at my own expense, and that mounts up 
so.” 

“But you have done that sometimes, [ 
think,” said Mrs. Elderfield. 

“Oh yes, occasional pieces, and I have a 
good many copies left; but I am afraid they 
would not sell off even at the fancy fair.” 

Sabrina, with covert irony, said,— 

“Don’t you think they might with the 
|addition of a likeness and autograph?” for 
which Mrs. Elderfield gave her a look of 
rebuke. 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Miss Kent, 
seriously. “Yes, perhaps they might, only it 
| would be an expense. The managers of the 
| fair are quite welcome to them as they are.” 
“You knit very prettily,” said Honora, 
| desirous to find another opening for her. 
“Oh, my knitting’s nothing beside Mrs. 
| Elderfield’s ; her’s is first-rate. Such knit- 
| ting as mine would fetch very little ; there is 
[sure to be so much better in the market. 
| At this time of year people would not care 
for comforters and muffettees.” 

“ Unless for a new stitch "— 

“ And I can show you one,” said Sabrina, 
alertly. ‘Don’t you call this pretty ?” 

“ Very pretty indeed,” said Miss Kent, 
after looking at it ; “ but how difficult !” 

“No, quite easy. I'll show it you now; 
I’ll teach it you in ten minutes.” 

“Yes, she really can,” said Mrs, Elder- 
field. 

“ That is very kind. I should much like 
to learn, but there is so little time before the 
fair.” 

“Oh, you will fill a basket in a very little 
while ; just taking the knitting up at odd 
moments. It will soon become mechanical ; 
and you might make verses at the same 
time !” 

‘‘ And the expense will be very little,” said 
Mrs. Elderfield. “Only a few dozens of 
penny skeins.” 

Miss Kent, thus invited and encouraged, 
seriously addressed herself to the task; and 
in about twenty minutes completely mastered 
It 





So very good of you!” said she, thank- 
fully, as she shook Sabrina warmly by the 
hand. “Some would have made a mystery 





of it.” 
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“Oh, I cannot bear that,” said Sabrina’|reason and to fact. As he says you are 
i: though I know there are some people who| draining Mrs. Elderfield’s coffers of their 
do—who will not lend a pattern or a song hoards, will you accept a few contributions 
for fear it should become too common.’ from me, in the way of raw materials? and 

“ There is something selfish and ignoble in | make whatever use you can of them. Kind- 
that exclusiveness,” said Mrs. Elderfield, | est regards to all your circle, from 





“though I have seen it too often.” | “ Yours sincerely, 

Miss Kent went away quite happy, declar- | ** MARIANNE GRANT.” 
ing she would stock herself with wools of | 
every variety of colours, which would fill a} ‘That is very nice of her,” cried Sabrina, 
basket as gaily and prettily as flowers. as Honora raised the lid of the box and dis- 


“And your other suggestion was good closed its bright and pretty contents. “Some 
too,” she added, “ so I am doubly obliged to | of these are precisely what we wanted ; but 
you. I don’t think I shall afford the photo-| we must still make our purchases, I think, 
graphs, but I will have a certain number of aunt?” 
copies of the collected pieces nicely done | “Yes, I believe we must but perhaps we 
up in cloth of pretty colours, lettered and | need not go as far as Nutford.” 
gilt; and if they run off they will raiseanice| Honora wrote a note of thanks to Mrs. 
little sum—much more than the knitting.” Grant, and then started with Sabrina for 

“ Perhaps they will be quite in request— | Monks Norton. At a turn of the road they 
quite run after,” said Sabrina, smiling. “ But,!saw an elderly gentleman on an old grey 
in case they should not, I advise you to stick pony coming towards them. He wore a 


to the knitting all the same.” loose green coat, and green spectacles, and 
“Oh yes, I certainly will. Good-bye— held a green umbrella over his head, though 
good-bye.” no rain was falling. 
“Sabrina, how cou/d you?” said Honora,| ‘“ Whoisthis Don Quixote sort of person?” 
afterwards. | asked Sabrina. 
“ How could I what ?” said Sabrina. | “He is Mr. Ridley, a very good friend of 
“About the photograph. You were laugh- | ours, especially of your aunt Bessy’s,” re- 
ing at her.” plied Honora. 


“Why, it pleased her, you see, and could Sabrina feared she might have spoken too 
not hurt anybody else. Oh! all sorts of freely of him. When they reached each 
things sell at fancy fairs, if they are well put | other, he checked his pony and said smiling, 
forward. So don’t be sure, aunt, that there |““I am on my way to your house. The 
will not be a demand for the poems of Miss nights are fine and starry now, and I want 
Kent.” you and your sister Bessy—this young lady 

too, if she likes to accompany you—to drink 
CHAPTER VII.—PREPARING FOR THE FAIR. _ tea with us this evening.’ 
| ““We shall be very happy, I am sure,” 
As some minor wants still required to be | said Honora. 
supplied, Honora now proposed a walk to} “I will depend on you, then,” said he, 
Nutford. | taking off his glasses and giving a kind but 

“And, my dear, get me some more Lady | keen look at Sabrina, which amused without 
Betty,” said Mrs. Elderfield, “but get it} embarrassing her. “Good bye; I will not 
nearer at hand, please, at ‘Mrs. Ginger’s, | interrupt your walk, but will ride on and 
because she is & poor widow, dependent | make sure of your sister.” 
on small profits and quick returns.” | Saying which he pursued his way. 

“Yes, mamma.” |_ “Is he a great star-gazer, then?” asked 

Just as they were starting, the servant Sabrina. “He has rather a curious look 
brought in a light pasteboard box, with a about the eyes—so searching, yet so worn.’ 
note to Honora, which ran thus :-— “ They are not strong enough for the work 

“My dear Miss Honora Elderfield, he exacts of them,” said Honora, “so he is 

“ Major Goodwood has just made an im- | obliged to be very ‘careful of them. Do you 
petuous attack on me for aid in this matter; not remember my showing you his observa- 
of the fancy fair, and brandished your zeal | | tory at the top of the Court House? He and 
and industry at me to stimulate me to like | Mrs. Ridley pass many a night there; she 
exertions. I put it to him, how I could do setting down his observations. He calls her 
anything with my poor crippled hands, but} his Caroline Herschell,” 
he suddenly became deaf and blind tol “A poor compliment, I think,” said 
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Sabrina, “I saw her likeness once, such a 
wizened old lady!” 

“ Only think what an assistant she was to 
her brother,” said Honora. ‘“ During his 
long night watchings she registered his won- 
derful discoveries.” 

“Tt was a good deal to undertake, certainly,” 
said Sabrina, “and all for his reputation, not 
her own. I should have been wofully tired 
of it myself.” 

“Oh, do you know, I delight in the stars ! 
They are so beautiful, so calming! Few 
things soothe me so in sorrow.” 

“T have seldom or never had occasion to 
be very sorry, aunt Honor; but I think I can 
admire the stars in an unintelligent sort of 
way, as well as if I knew ever so much about 
the mathematical measurement of their dis- 
tances from a to x and z. 


‘Those earthly godfathers of heaven’s lights, 
Who give a name to every several star, 
Have no more profit of their shining nights 
Than those who walk and wot not what they are.’” 


| London !” and promised no time should be 
lost. 

“‘How happy Mrs. Ginger is!” said Sabrina 
when they had left the shop. ‘“ Major Good- 
wood has really been the cause of it.” 

“Or Mrs. May, which?’ said Honora. 
“When one tries to trace things up to their 
very beginning, it is difficult to know where 
to stop. Here comes Rowland Grey. Is 
he too going to bespeak spangles and satin- 
ettes ?” 

He came up smiling, seeing them smile, 
and turned about with them. 

“ Are you, too, pressed into the service?” 
asked Honora. 

“ Of the fancy fair? Oh, Major Goodwood 
made a desperate attack on me. Iam to 
furnish a portfolio of sketches and caricatures, 
which he declares will fly off like smoke. 
Mamma is making a pasteboard model of 
the church, and keeps my compasses in con- 
|tinual play. She is also making some black 
|silk cases for clergymen’s bands. I am off 
ito Nutford now. Can I do anything for 





“T will not admit that,” rejoined Honor, | you?” 


“though Shakspeare said so. I am sure he 
only spoke in the character of another, not 
his own. It would never do to make him re- 
sponsible for the opinions of all his wicked 
and silly persons, for instance.” 

“No, of course not, said Sabrina. “ How- 
ever, I really admire a starlight night very 
much, when I happen to see one and to think 
about it ; but I used to find it a horrible bore 
when Miss Burnet would make me turn out 
on a cold, frosty night, just to look at the 
north star, and pointsout Charles’s Wain and 
Orion’s belt.” 

“You should get Bessy to talk to you,” 
said Honora. “But here is Mrs. Ginger’s 
shop.” 

They found Mrs. Ginger in a mild state of 
excitement. 

“IT am almost out of wools, ladies,” said 





she, with a happy smile, “ for there has been 
quite a run upon them this morning. I shall | 
have to write to town immediately for a fresh | 
supply, so I shall be happy to order anything | 
you want at the same time.” 

“Then I think,” said Honora to Sabrina, 
“that we may as well order of Mrs. Ginger 
all the things we want. This fancy fair will 
give quite an impulse to your business, Mrs. 
Ginger, if you execute commissions with 
despatch.” 

“‘Oh, it will indeed, Miss Elderfield ; and 
trade has been so dull lately!” 

When she had booked their order, she 
said “this will make me thought more of in 





“Thank you, we have found we can get 
our orders executed by Mrs. Ginger. Perhaps 
she can take yours too?” 

“ Hardly. Indian ink and cartridge paper 
are not quite in her way, I imagine.” 

“Oh, she is in the ‘general line’ when oc- 
casion offers, and will get a commission on 
them.” 

“ Well, 40 oblige you, as people say, I don’t 
mind trying, if she will write at once to Soho 
Square. Come and help me to back out, if 
it proves necessary.” 

So they all went together, and found Mrs. 
Ginger more elated than ever. 

“‘ Miss Goodwood has been so kind,” said 
she ; “here’s a great piece of woolwork that 
wants grounding, and she has sent it for my 
Fanny to finish. A ten-shilling job, ma’am, 
and Fanny is so pleased !” 

It turned out that Rowland had a good 
many things that he wanted, only stipulating 
that they should be sent down at once, and 
this Mrs. Ginger thought she might engage 
for. 

All three then took a pleasant country 
walk, with no other object than of amusin 
themselves. 

In the evening Bessy accompanied Honora 
and Sabrina to the Court-House ; and Sabrina 
was surprised to find what an interesting and 
pleasant companion her eldest aunt could be. 
They found only Mrs. Ridley in the drawing- 
room, for an old friend from London had 
arrived, and was then with Mr. Ridley in his 
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study; but the gentlemen joined them at 
tea-time, and during an interval in general 
conversation, Dr. Black asked Sabrina, who 
happened to be next to him, if she were fond 
of stargazing. She said, “Oh yes,” ina vague 
sort of way ; and he rejoined smiling,— 

“ Like most other young ladies, I suppose, 
you see in the stars only a multitude of 


sparkling points, scattered over space as a/better than we can be?” 


child might scatter beads on the floor. You 
see that some are brighter and look larger 
than others, but whether that is from their 
size or nearness to you—you know not. Is 
it so?” 

“Pretty much. 


them. 


some places than others.” 

“And most towards the east. 
seen that?” 

After a moment’s pause she said, “ Yes.” 

“There are not nearly so many towards 
the north. The great difficulty, you know, 
till of late, has been to measure their dis- 
tances. Can you tell to what sized stars 
the unassisted eye can reach?” 

“‘ Not in the least.” 

“Stars of the sixth magnitude. You will 
find all I am now breaking into small por- 
tions for you better and more fully told in 
Nicholls’ ‘ Architecture of the Heavens.’ ‘The 
light of the stars now reaching our eyes left 
their surfaces a hundred and forty years 
ago.” 

Sabrina manifested surprise. 

“ But that is only going a very little way. 
I suppose you know what is called the Milky 
Way ?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“Tn the Milky Way is a spot in the sword- 
handle of Perseus, which shows no stars to 
the naked eye. That spot, however, to a 
good telescope like Mr. Ridley’s, appears 
composed of innumerable orbs, which retire 
into space till they defy scrutiny.” 

“Dear, how wonderful!” 
Sabrina. ; 

“ If you were to look through a yet stronger 
glass,” said Dr. Black, pleased to see her in- 
terest awakening, “ you would only find the 
wonder still repeated. Herschel did so till 
he beheld lights that could not have reached 
him in the course of much less than four 
thousand years! No wonder, then, that he 


exclaimed 


paused, considering the pursuit endless.” 
““No indeed,” said Sabrina, in a low 

voice ; and she remained abstracted a few 

minutes, while the others talked of she knew 














not what. When she was again on the point 
of speaking she found Dr. Black attending 
to some one else, and became a listener. 
She heard Mr. Ridley allude to “ the general 
order of nature, which is #ever to attain, but 
always to approximate;” and she thought, 
“Ts not this true of ourselves? Are we not 
always trying to be greater and happier and 
They spoke of 
the wonderful discoveries made by the aid 
of Lord Rosse’s great telescope at Parsons- 
town. 

“ The form of clusters of stars of the first 


|class,” said Mr. Ridley, “ is chiefly spherical, 
Of course I know that | 
they Aave been measured—a good many of | 
I can see for myself that they have | 
no formal arrangement; there are more in | 


but there are singular exceptions to this rule 
—for instance, the strange forms of the 
Dumb Bell and Crab nebulez ; again, another 
like an unwinding scroll, another like the 
sonvolutions of a shell; others like the long 


You have | streaks of a mackerel sky,—in short, nothing 


can be more fantastic than the endless 
variety. Come, shall we go up now to the 


observatory ? I see. Bessy is longing for it, 
and her stay with us will be but too short.” 


His visitors all rose with alacrity, Sabrina | 


feeling eager to see the Crab and Dumb 
Bell, and a great deal more that Mr. Ridley’s 


telescope would not reveal to her; but he | 
showed her the “ diamond-hilted sword of | 
Perseus,” and other glorious sights, that | 


made her at length softly repeat,— 

“ When I consider the heavens, the work 
of Thy fingers, the moon and stars which 
Thou hast ordained——” 

“Ay, that is the feeling I like to see 
awakened,” said Dr. Black. 

“You feel zow, Sabrina, I hope,” 
Honora, “that ‘those earthly godfathers of 
heaven’s lights’ Aave more profit of their 
shining nights than those who walk and wot 
not what they are.” 

“ Indisputably,” said Sabrina. 

Looking at that moment towards her aunt 
Bessy, whose eyes were turned earnestly on 
the starry heavens, she wondered she had 
never before been struck with her uncommon 
beauty. She thought of the ancient Baby- 
lonians, and it seemed to her that theirs was 
the purest, highest, most intellectual idolatry 
that had ever been known on earth ; and yet 
how even that led mankind astray—to Ashta- 
roth, crescent queen, and Moloch besmeared 
with blood ! 

She found her companions now talking 
of inary stars—stars in couples, of which 
such numbers had been discovered, moving 
in solemn dance; not merely one of them 
on a pivot while the other circles round it, 
but each circling round the other. 
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Her head began to spin; and yet the) 
evening had not seemed long when her 
aunts were told bya servant that Mr. Ridley’s 
carriage was ready at the hour they had 
appointed for going home. Sabrina had been 
excited and interested by the evening. Her 
aunts’ conversation on the subject during 
the drive kindled her enthusiasm. 

After this, it may be said in general terms 
that the impending fair kept them all alive, 
Mrs. Elderfield as much so as any. She sat 
in her wicker chair in the garden knitting, as 
she watched Alice weed and rake the beds, 
till Sabrina, who was growing very fond of 
her grandmother, said one morning,— 

‘*‘ Aunt Alice, have not you many things 
you want to do indoors? Cannot I rake 
for you?” 

“ Certainly you can if you will,” said her 
aunt Alice, ‘‘and Susan wants me in the 
kitchen, only the garden wants attending to, 
and I do not like your grandmamma to be 
without a companion.” 

“Oh, I shall delight in being with her, if 
I may. Only start me off, please.” 

“Yes, I will do that, and your grandmamma 
wili direct you afterwards. It will be good 
practice for you. Begin by putting on an 
old pair of gloves, if you have any.” 

So Sabrina gardened for a couple of hours, 
and enjoyed and benefited by Mrs. Elder- 
field’s conversation at the same time. 

“ How surprised they would be at home,” 
said she, “if they could see what I am about ! 
We have no garden worth speaking of, 
and only enclosed by walls; but I think I 
could grow very fond of a garden like this.” 

“To be sure you would,” said Mrs. Elder- 
field. ‘“ People always do when they make 
a fair beginning. I once heard a lady say 
of a good country clergyman, whose family 
were much indebted to him him for his 
spade-husbandry, that ‘she only hoped that 
dear Mr. Merridew might not find his garden 
a snare’!” 

‘She must have wanted something to find 
fault with him for,” said Sabrina, laughing. 
“Did you not use to be fond of using the 
rake yourself, grandmamma, instead of only 
looking on?” 

“Indeed I did. Sabrina, and of a good 
many other things that I cannot do now. 
Therefore it is a very good thing that I have 
such kind and able deputies.” 

“Since you cannot walk to church,” said 
Sabrina, “it seems a nice arrangement that 
Mrs. Ridley should call for you.” 

““A very kind one indeed, my love. I 
could not manage that hill.” 








“ Mr. Ridley never goes, does he ?” 

“ Not very regularly: he does sometimes. 
But he so often loses his night’s rest, that he 
is sleepy in the daytime, so he is sometimes 
caught napping during Mr. Grey’s sermon in 
spite of his good wife’s efforts; and that 
makes cavillers censorious.” 

*“He should refrain from stargazing on 
Saturday nights,” observed Sabrina. 

‘“‘ He should, my love.” 

“ Mr. Grey’s voice is weak, and not very 
awakening, grandmamma. I am struck by 
the way in which your school-children accen- 
tuate one of the responses in the Litany. 
When Mr. Grey said, ‘Our fathers have de- 
clared unto us the noble works that Thou 
didst in Aeir days and in the old time before 
them, they responded so understandingly, 
so feelingly, ‘O Lord, arise, help ws, and 
deliver ws, for Thine honour.’ ” 

“ Ah, that was owing to your aunt Bessy.” 

“Ugh! there’s a toad,” exclaimed Sabrina, 
starting up. 

“ Did it hurt you?” said Mrs. Elderfield, 
smiling. 

“No, and it is waddling off. 
not be desirable to have it killed ?” 

““ Why, since it does not hurt us? Your 
aunt Alice calls it a good gardener. ‘ Live 
and let live ;’ they are very good friends. 
Once she accidentally hit him with a hoe, 
and he gave her a vicious look as you or I 
might have done; but he often climbs a 
little way up the honeysuckle, and sits watch- 
ing her by the hour together; perhaps 
recalling his reminiscences of Pharaoh’s chief 
gardener.” 

“Oh, grandmamma! do you believe he 
has lived so long as that? ‘Then surely 
he has lived long enough,” said Sabrina, 
laughing. 

“ At any rate, I have sat in the sun long 
enough. Give me your arm, my dear.” 

Rowland perpetually found his way to 
Mrs. Elderfield’s with some new designs he 
had hit off to take advice upon, and geta 
little praise for. They were chiefly of the 
facetious order, and told their story in a few 
clever touches very easily. 

One day he said, “I suppose you know 
that Mrs. May is going to give.a select 
few a private view of the preparations to- 
morrow?” 

“Ves, we are going if it does not rain.” 

“T’m so glad. All of you?” 

“ Alice and Sabrina and I hope to go.” 

“ May I be your cavalier ?” 

“Oh yes, by all means, if you come in 
good time.” 
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“ Depend on me.” 

Rowland was true to his engagement, and 
came accompanied by Major Goodwood, 
who would always rather have pleasant com- 
pany than not. Sabrina was glad of his 
joining them, “ because he would take care 
of aunt Alice so nicely.” Major Goodwood, 
however, preferred distributing himself all 
round, talking first to one, then to another, 
and making the conversation general; so 
that, while the road was wide enough, they 
all walked abreast. 

“ Everything is going on charmingly,” said 
a Goodwood. “I only wish Cotton were 

ere.” 


“TI wish a great deal besides that,” said | 


Alice. “ Very likely he would not care for it.”’ 
“What, not after being mewed up on 
shipboard? Oh! oh !—‘the common air, 
the earth, the skies——’” 
“Oh, is he that sort of man?” 
“T shan’t tell you what sort of a man, 
since none of you take any interest in him.” 
“ Dear, why should we ?” 


*“ That’s not for me to answer. J take 


interest in him, I assure you; more than in 


a caravan full of young white-gloved beaus.” 

“As my gloves are not white, that 
venomous dart does not hit me,” said Row- 
land. 

“You? Oh, of course not. Let me tell 
you, Cotton is a man worth knowing. If he 
thinks it worth while to come so far (perhaps 
he mayn’t,—he has a good many old friends 
to hunt up), you'll all be running after him !” 

“ T shall not, I am sure,” said Alice. 

“ Nor I,” said Sabrina, laughing, “ unless 
he comes very soon; for my month will soon 
be up.” 

“Unless?” said Rowland aggrieved. “Well, 
my time will soon be up too, but yet some- 
how, I hope this Captain Cotton will keep 
away for a month at least.” 

“Why, he’s quite an old gentleman, isn’t | 
he?” said Sabrina, in a lower voice. 

“JT don’t know what you call old,” 
answered Rowland, rather grumpily. ‘‘ Not 
too old, I fancy, to spoil sport.” 

“The more the merrier,” said she, lightly, 
“on such a day.” 

“ Ah, just for the day, when people will be 
safe to pay a shilling a head merely for ad- 
mission. If we could fine him a shilling 
every time afterwards !” 

“ What’s all that I hear?” said Major 
Goodwood, turning abruptly on them. 
“Something disaffected, I think.” 

“ Major Goodwood, listeners hear no good 
of themselves, and we were not talking of you.” 


“Qh, well, remember my friend’s a part 
of myself.” 

“Oh yes, you were in the Burmese war 
together, were not you?” 

“Not exactly. Nor yet at the siege of 
Seringapatam! He’s a rare good fellow.” 

‘‘T expect to find him amusing,” said 
Sabrina. . 

“T expect to find him quite the reverse,” 
said Rowland. 

“What nonsense!” cried Major Good- 
wood, again joining in. “ Why, you don't 
expect to be here. May not people amuse 
one another when you are away?” 
| Qh, of course.” 

Turning to Honora, Major Goodwood 
inow said, “I shall try to persuade your 
mother to come.” 

“ Oh, I’m sure you will not,” said Honora. 

“Why not? Then Miss Elderfield could 
come too. For my part, I should like to 
charter the stage-coach, and send it about 
all day to pick up passengers.” 

‘Ay, that would be a good idea,” said 
Rowland. 

Talking thus disjointedly, they arrived in 
|} due course at Mrs. May’s lodge, where an 
‘elderly gentleman, with mottled face, red 
nose, double chin, and rather ferocious aspect, 
was talking to the lodge-keeper. Directly 
ihe and Major Goodwood saw one another, 
each said, “Ha!” and shook hands wita 
every demonstration of amity. 

“Captain Cotton?” asked Sabrina, in a 
low tone of her aunt Honora. 

“No, Colonel Arkwright.” 

“What a pretty lodge! 
| approach !” 

Colonel Arkwright bowed, but did not 
join the party, and when Major Goodwood 
rejoined them, Sabrina said to him,— 

“Do you know, I thought that must be 
your friend Captain Cotton!” to which he 
drily responded, “Oh!” 

Then turning to Alice, he said,— 

“ Arkwright tells me the stage will run to- 
morrow. He will take the first fifteen miles. 
I told him to look out for me and pick me 
u Fags 

“ How shall you return ?” 

“Walk, of course. While he holds the rib- 
bons, it will be pleasant enough, with a good 
team and a good driver.” 

“TI dare say it will,” said Rowland. 
don’t care if he picks me up too.” 

“Oh, I'll look out for you.—What say 
you, ladies, to places inside? ‘There are sure 
to be outside passengers.” 

“No, thank you.” 
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“*Tf it is so much in request, why was it! “AndifI had a photographic apparatus,” 


dropped last year?” asked Sabrina. |said Rowland, “it would delight me to take 
“ Because it did not pay expenses.” photos. as fast as a horse could gallop.” 
‘‘Oh, it wasn’t meant fora paying concern.”| “Are you a photographer?” said Mrs. 
“ What then?” May. 


“Pleasure. Only people were so stupid,| “Pretty fair,” returned he, with modest 
they preferred the iron horse.” | assurance, “though I did once make a young 
“It did not give pleasure, then, and. did | lady’s face look like a plum pudding. But 
not pay ?” | that was when I was a beginner; I believe I 
“Well, you may put it so if you will. /|nowonly want a little practice.” 
shall pay, and I shall find pleasure.” “Well, my brother left his apparatus in my 
“Yes, yes, so shall I,” cried Rowland. | charge when he went to Paris,” said Mrs. 
‘6 Vive, vive la diligence ! May, “so, if you really can use it, I am 
Qui toujours tard sans raison!’”’ sure you may do so, and I think it would 
Mrs. May’s smooth-shaven lawn presented be a good idea to sell cartes at a shilling 
a cheerful scene at the back part of her house. | each.” 
Two men were at work under the direction of ‘Two and sixpence,” suggested Major 
a master carpenter; garden seats, light tables, Goodwood. 
&c., were placed at intervals to represent) ‘‘ No, that would be excessive.” 
stalls, and the workmen were busy shifting; ‘‘Oh, quite,” said Rowland. “I fear I 


| the position of an octagonal kiosk from | shall not be here when the day comes; but 


another part of the grounds to a pretty spot if I am, I'll gladly turn them off for you at 

under the trees; while Mrs. May superin- sixpence a head.” 

tended the proceedings. “Thank you, but that would be too much 
“Do you think the effect is good?” said the other way ; not less than a shilling, please, 

she, after friendly greetings had been ex-} Mr. Gray.” 

changed. “The kiosk, you see, will accom-| And they began to discuss the arrange- 

modate several exhibitors. One niche will) ments quite seriously, though Rowland feared 

hold prints and drawings, another refresh-| he should not be the photographer. 

ments, another fancy-work, another books,| “Never mind,” said Major Goodwood, 

and soon. Mrs. Kent is very desirous that|consolingly, “if you're not here, my boy, 7’ 


I should save her a place in it.” | take them.” 
“ Charming, charming,” said Major Good-| “Oh!” cried Mrs. May, laughing, “ but 
wood. you are not a smart young subaltern, Major 


Sabrina thought the scenic effect of the Goodwood. I doubt if you would be 
whole would be quite pretty, and said it half as popular!” on which he made a comic 
would deserve to be photographed. face. 








SUMMER TWILIGHT. 


Down mountain heights the purple shadows | Of bird good nights, with love speech re- 


slant ; sonant. 
The fair land smiles in beauty, slumbrous | A tender gloom enrobes all common things, 
still ; | All forms wear grace beneath eve’s filmy 
On the horizon’s rim more faintly thrill | veil, 


The gleams of living opal. Tree and plant, | The greyness quivers like to misty wings 
Athirst for dew, do parched and trembling | Spread in mid-space. It darkens,—then 


pant, grows pale 
While with sweet breath the tranquil air} To pearliness with mystic brightenings, 

they fill, Till peace in the broad heaven whispers 
And sudden echoes rise, now soft, now “ Hail !” 


shrill, ELLYS ERLE, 
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CHAPTER III.—HOW WE REACHED SAMADEN. 
You left us looking forth from our window 
in the quaint old Rath-haus at Davos, upon 
the pelting, pouring rain, consoling ourselves 
by studying the nature and habits of the little 
soft white-breasted martins who lodged under 
the eaves. Well, after two or three days of 
this, one morning we woke early to find a 


WALKS IN THE ENGADINE. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK Forest.” 


Part SECOND. 


clear sky and fresh-fallen snow upon the | 
surrounding mountain-tops, down as far as | 


where the pine woods begin. I can see them 


| trousers. 


now ; so dark they look against the white | 


crown above them. 


A fast-flowing stream, | 


fed by many waterfalls, runs through the | 
broad valley, over which numbers of chadets | 


of red-brown pine are scattered. 
meadows are full of colour, rich in an over- 
flowing and brilliant flora—deep hues of 
orange and crimson and purple vying with 
each other in intensity—gentians and gen- 
tianellas, campanulas and monkshood, ger- 
mander speedwell and starry chicory ex- 
celling in blueness; blood-red pinks and 
brilliant campions grow side by side with 
the umbelliferous blossom of the wild carrot, 
which at times assumes a deep glow of 
crimson that would well-nigh put to shame 
our sweet pink May; tall persicarias look 
down upon velvety purple heart’s-ease, and the 
white feathery tufts of the cotton-plant wave 
amid the peat-grass by the river. On the 
heights around grow Alpine roses in abun- 
dance: we have a fine large bunch of them in 
our room. 
mixed with blue forget-me-not set in a band 
of moss. 

I don’t quite know why it is, but Davos 


They look very pretty indeed, | 
consider it his duty to see the cows to their 


The | 
| an old dame in a black cap and brown apron, 








| 


| home at sunset of the cows and goats, 
| hear the tuneless toot of a cow-horn in the 


from all the graves of eight or ten years’ 
standing. 

But the didigence has just come in, and all 
the place has collected to see who has arrived 
and where they will bé housed. Down climbs 
the short, yellow-moustached driver from his 
high perch, the long reins of his four horses 
still in his hand ; down lumbers the heavy 
conducteur from the danguette where he has 
been snoozing, in Government livery of silver- 
banded cap, and red-striped bright blue 
Out come the stiff, jolted pas- 
sengers, with rugs and shawls and packages. 
Some are people of the village, who are 
warmly greeted by old mothers in sober 
homespun, and little sisters who eagerly 
seize upon bags and huge bouquets. One is 


with a fat dog in one arm anda bundle under 
the other. She gets more than one friendly 
shake of the hand and hearty “ Griiss’ Gott /” 
from stout neighbourly old farmers, standing 
at the door of the next wrthschaft. The 
rest are conveyed off by satellites of the 
several hotels and fensions. And now all is 
quiet again, and the chief daily excitement 
over. The next is to watch the coming 
We 


distance, then the tinkle-tinkle of many a 
cattle-bell great and small; and then follows 
the village herd in long irregular file, scenting 
the air with their fragrant breath. We are 


| always amused at observing a large black 


looks to us /vzste and somewhat tame, in spite | 
| ally stand at bay, especially one particular 


of its mountains, its snow, its flowers, and its 
stream. 
no patch of cultivation to be seen. All is 
dark fir-wood or unbroken pasture-land ; 
and the grey, tumble-down look of the vil- 
lage does not increase its brightness. 
some points the. tall church spire looks pic- 
turesque enough, surmounting the little plateau 
on which Davos stands. Within, it is a 
wretched little shed-like place, and without, 
in the small graveyard, there is an ever- 


open horrid spectacle of human bones and | 
skulls, piled in a huge heterogeneous mass 


I think it partly is that there is | 


From | 


dog belonging to the house, who seems to 


respective stalls, which, as they lie in different 
directions, causes him sometrouble. Besides, 
the cows prefer walking alone, and occasion- 


white one, upon which the black dog puts 
his tail between his legs, and at a safe dis- 
tance still guards the road. If he advances 
boldly, the cow in her turn gives a little 
nervous run, and thus by degrees her stall 
is reached. Every evening the same scene 
occurs. Each creature knows its home, and 
if the door be not open to receive it, she 


| quietly stands and lifts up her voice in a 


| 
| 
| 
| 





|remonstrative bellow, as much as to say, 


“ Here I am; Iam tired; let mein.” Each 
day a little child, a fair-haired, sturdy lassie 
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with laughing eyes, waits at the corner above | ended, and on our evening stroll we met one 


the village street, to catch the first sound of 
the herd-boy’s horn; then, as the flocks 
come past, she singles out with rapid glance | 
her. pets, and seizing two pretty fleet goats | 
each by the bell-collar, down the hill she | 
scampers in a gleesome race, well-nigh lifted 
from her feet by their nimble gambols, but 
she never leaves her hold. 

Not long after our arrival at Davos the 
monotony of the little place was relieved by 
the annual fair, which grew up like a mush- 
room in the night; at least, we were awakened 
one fine morning by unusual noise and chatter 
below, and, on looking from our window, 
found booths knocked up all round the irre- 
gular spacefin front of the Rath-Haus; and 
soon various wares lay spread out temptingly | 
to the country folks who flocked in to buy at 
this great half-yearly market. Gingerbread 
stalls, and piles of sugar things, and small 
toys, and unfailing trumpets, of course, were 
interspersed with the more important stuffs 
and cloths, gaudy kerchiefs for the head and 
neck, strong boots, and scythes and rakes, 
copper pansijand crockery, &c., &c. The com- 
mon everyday clothing is spun at home and 
woven there, but finer articles can only thus 
be obtained. Hearts of gingerbread, with 
mottoes upon them, and red barley-sugar cats 
and dogs greatly attracted the little ones. 
On one of these former, maidens were informed 
that the “wearing of false locks might be 
excused if they did not bear false hearts.” 
Great was the interest round this stall, and 
much was the chaffering at the next, where 
old bodies and young succeeded one another 
in quick succession to bargain for kerchiefs 
of orange and crimson, green and blue. So 
gay they looked as they lay there in a mazy 
heap, and so picturesque when worn about 
the head, that we had a mind for one our- 
selves—a scarlet ground, with a waving 
border of yellow stripes ! 

In the course of the day two dancing dogs, 
a poodle and a spaniel, appeared, and a grind- 
organ playing “God save the Queen” and 
“Sir Roger de Coverley.” ‘These were suc- 
ceeded by a performing bear, accompanied 
by a monkey, an ass, and two rough Italians 
his keepers, one of whom played a jaunty air | 
of a jig-like nature with fife and drum, while 
the other delighted the juveniles, and drew | 
shouts of laughter from the idle popula- 
tion, by causing his uncouth charge to} 
present arms, stand at ease, lie down as if 
shot, and make absurd reverences to his | 
admirers. 

By sunset on the second day the fair had! 

VI. 


| for the cow-bells, but in vain. 





|of the little country carts returning to its 
home, laden with all sorts of coarse crockery, 
white and yellow ware with flaming devices, 
and ramshackle deal cases, full and empty. 
In one of the latter lay a blooming child, of 
about a year old, softly sleeping, while the 
rest of the family party were grouped in the 
shadow of a crazy old chdélet, deserted and 
fallen to ruins, possibly in some winter flood 
or avalanche. On the “ Plats,” rapidly 
emptying of its crowd of buyers and sellers, 
stood a similar wooden box, this time mounted 
on rockers, containing a big coloured pillow, 
in which nestled two infants, the elder of 
whom was restlessly turning, awakened by 
the noise of hammering down the booths. 
Next morning all was quiet once more, 
and the loungers had dwindled down to the 
two or three men who smoked their pipes on 
the bench at the wirthschaft door, or the 
women who drew water or washed salad at 
the fountain. There was nothing more to 
be seen or done in Davos itself, but during 
the lovely weather that ensued, in the course 
of many pleasant walks we scoured the valley 
from end to end—north, south, east, and 
west—through all its windings and branches, 
making acquaintance with many a rivulet and 
waterfall, many a mountain slope and senn’s 
hiitte, amusing ourselves with a smattering of 
botany till we had found names for seventy- 
three of the specimens we gathered, and 
could get no further; sometimes eating 
cream in a high-lying herdsman’s hut, some- 
times sheltering from a passing shower in a 
chalet on the lower pastures. In the course 
of these rambles we one day scrambled up 
the mountain side to a far-away “ Alp,” in 
hopes of some cream at the top. But lo! 
after penetrating through the forest out into 
the high pasture where the sevn’-hiitten stood, 
we saw and heard no sign of life. There 
were chimneys, but no smoke issued from 
them ; the doors of the cowshed stood open, 
no one was there; the doors of the huts were 
fast shut, and no one answered to our knocks. 
It was a deserted village—a miniature one 
of some eight or nine hovels. Before one 
or two a little palisading, half broken down, 
gave the idea of a would-be garden, but 
nothing but tall sorrel grew rankly in them. 
No cream was there to be had. We listened 
The fact was 
that the herds had been driven in the early 
morning to higher pastures still, the huts 
were only deserted for the day ; within them 
was a rich store of cream and butter for the 
morrow’s market, and good Swiss cheese laid 
2U 
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up to grow hard and firm. At sunset the 
diligent herdsmen would return to bring their 
charges to shelter, milk them, and in a deep, 
large caldron over a slow fire, set the new 
sweet fluid for the next batch of dairy pro- 
duce. What a strange, lonesome life must 
that of a Senne be! 

After resting on a little knoll, soft and 
springy with fallen fir needles, in the midst of 
a light green underwood of bilberry bushes, 
we returned by the same steep forest-tracks 
by which we had come, gathering Alpine | 





walk through the green Landwasser-Thal, by 
a picturesque winding road through pastures 
high and low, pretty chocolate-coloured log 
huts, hay-fields, where the country people 
were making cocks upon cross sticks stuck 
upright in the earth, and past woods and 
copses of feathery larch with crimson cones. 
The sun shone upon the snow-peaks, ren- 
dering them sharp, defined, and bright ; the 
forest lay in deep shadow, with here and 
there light mist floating through the pine- 
tops; the river ran fast and full after the 


roses by the way, and the lovely little wax- | heavy rain, now at our left, then at our right, 


like flower of five petals, which we suppose | 
to be Mr. Ruskin’s fain de bon Dieu. We 
had scarcely reached the meadows below 
when a violent hailstorm came down, almost, 
as it seemed, from the blue sky. We were 
passing through the little enclosure of a 


chélet, round which the footpath led, just as 


the large stones began to fall; and an old 
man, busy in boiling red sorrel for his pigs 
over a heap of blazing fagots, invited us to 
go inside. 
in middle age, seated at a deal table white 
as snow, mending the coarse unbleached 
house linen of homespun thread, while a 


little lad of about nine played at her side. | 


His new fairings—a donkey at a manger, a 
horse, and a dog—stood upon a shelf, and 


below were many bright and gaudy articles 


of crockery. A very narrow, tiny bed stood 
in one corner, with a large notch cut out of 
its end to make it fit up against a tall clock- 
case that occupied the space at the foot. A 
wooden bench, almost polished with fre- 
quent scrubbings of sand and water, ran round 
two sides of a large square-tiled ofen, in 
which a wood fire had recently burned; and 
a few carefully reared plants stood in one of 
the tiny windows, of which only one pane 
appeared to open in sliding fashion. Every- 
thing was beautifully clean, even to the red 
pine ceiling, which was panelled and un- 
painted, like the walls, and over which a 
| plant of ivy was trailing its delicate drapery 
of young twigs and bright leaves. We asked 
whether the boy could read. ‘Oh yes,” his 
| mother said ; “ but there is no school now, 
only during the six months of winter, when 
there is nothing to do out of doors, when 
the snow lies as high as the windows, and we 
go about in sledges.” 

The sky looked lighter now, and we said 
| adieu with many thanks for our welcome, 
|| making the best of our way towards home 


through the little pasture path, which ran | 


down with water like a brook. 


The next day we started for our last long! 


There we found a fine tall woman, | 


| often some distance below us, over bright 
orange and purple-hued pebbles and stones. 
Crimson pinks and the little blue gentian 
enamelled the banks above. Sometimes we 
stopped to rest on a hewn stump or stem of 
‘almost flame-coloured pine ; sometimes it 
took a shade of clearest salmon, or again it 
was bright red or like young cedar. This 
gives a very rich shade to thelog huts and 
chilets on the hills, to which age imparts 
an almost claret hue. A clump of such 
on a height, backed by forest, with a slope 
of light pastures in front, is most pic- 
turesque. 

We penetrated far past the Ka/vadeler Bad 
over the wooded hills, and through the forest 
gorge, out by the rushing torrent as far as 
the village known as Hinter den Eck, when 
we came out almost upon the snow. If we 
could have crossed the torrent, and climbed 
up a few yards of the opposite mountain side, 
we might have made snowballs in the low- 
lying patches where the sun had not yet 
reached tomeltit. Two countrymen passed us 
with a pack-horse which was being guided by 
its tail up a steep ascent, just as I have seen 
done with the hill ponies on the Himalayas. 
They were going over the next ridge to a 
village beyond the snow. A tinkling of || 
bells came over to us from a large herd of 
cows and goats browsing on the scanty 
herbage upon the opposite side of a little 
ravine through which a waterfall splashed 
and tumbled. The sounds of both mingled 
musically. 

When the time came for saying good-bye 
to Davos we found that we were sincerely 
sorry to leave it and our primitive inn. The 
valley had gathered charms upon nearer ac- 
quaintance, which it did not possess at first 
sight ; and among our fellow-visitors we had 
become intimate with a pleasant Moravian 
lady, Frau Pastor von K——, and her little 
daughter, who knew all my old Kénigsfeld 
friends and aunts. 

“Ach! do stay a little longer,” cried the 
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warm-hearted little Pauline with glistening|the Fluela Pass about twelve, the sun was 


eyes, when she heard we were going. 

‘Ja! das ware schon,” added her mother, 
with a cordial smile ; and they came with us 
for a last chat, and to bid us an earnest 
“ God-speed ” on our way. 

We were sorry to go, but Pontresina was 
alluring us in the distance, and the thought 
of a few days of happy pedestrianizing in 
quite a new region, and over the newly opened 
Fluela Pass into the glacier land of the high 
Engadine gave lightness to our feet and a 
bright edge to our spirits. We had arranged 
to sleep the first night at Tschuggen, a lonely 
little mountain inn, more than half farm. We 
arrived in a pouring rain, and if we had not 
been quite old experienced travellers might 
have somewhat demurred at our primitive 
surroundings, a common-to-all guest-chamber, 
with deal chairs and tables, lame old 
merry hostess, a larder which could boast 
nothing but rice milk by way of vegetables, 
a tiny strip of a bedroom, with water fresh 
from the brook brought in in corked wine- 
bottles, a looking-glass measuring about 
three inches by four, and other furniture to 
withal commanding a 
charming view up the valley or mountain 
gorge by which we had come. We went to 
rest early, not with the birds, but the cows. 
A large herd of over thirty were housed below 
us for the night, brought in and heralded 
with many an unearthly shriek by such a 
tatterdemalion of a limping old wretch in a 
green coat and blue trousers, who next set 
to work to milk them on a one-legged stool, 
assisted by the wild young son of the house, 
a shock-headed boy of fourteen, who ap- 
peared to live with a pipe in his mouth and 
to do as he pleased. And when the cows 
were done with, the patient, pretty goats, 
which were all this while lying upon the slope 
just above the farm, were cup-cupped and 
shrilled at, and led in the rain and cold 
evening much further up the mountain side 
to a lonesome shed, to be called out again in 
the morning, when they would come leaping 
and bounding down obediently to be milked 
by the green and blue man. 

The morning mists and vapours were long 
in dispersing, and we waited about, cold and 
shivering, and a little dreary, until half-past 
nine, when the crabbed old cook and woman 
of all work, who, by the way, had served us a 
very good supper overnight, informed us that 
the rain did not mean much, and that it 
would clear atnoon. She proved very right; 


: | and by the time we had wandered up and 


up and ever up the mountain side, reaching 


| shining fitfully upon the surrounding snow 
/summits and drifts. Twice we passed over a 
road cut through solid snow of some ten feet 
deep, and then we came out upon two little 
cold black lakes, half covered with ice flakes. 
Yet we were warm and able to dispense with 
our cloaks. By and by the patches of snow 
became fewer, and gradually disappeared 
altogether ; and the savage, silent, dreary 
mountain waste through which we had been 
passing seemed to change. A little birdie 
was piping somewhere ; and here and there a 
flower of tenderer nature than the Alpine 
rose, and its succulent but brilliant-hued com- 
rades of crimson and orange stonecrop, showed 
itself, stunted at first, then more fully blown, 
and then little blue and brown butterflies 
fluttered at our feet, and then the bare hill- 
sides and crags above the rushing Fluela- 
Bach began to be clothed and covered with 
feathery waving larches, and dark fir trees, 

and bilberry bush; anda three hours’ descent, 

always through grand mountains towering to 
the skies, all clothed with green wood and 
purple crags, with here and there a little 
“Alp” upon them, and in the midst the 
foaming stream which we had seen rising in 
the snow, brought us at length to pretty 
Siiss, well deserving of its name—a lovely 
little mountain village lying nestled in the 
centre point where three favoured valleys met, 
one leading to Tarasp, one to Pontresina, 
and the other the way we had come. And 
here we took up our quarters for the night. 

In the cool of the evening, after having 
refreshed ourselves with a siesta and a late 
dinner, we wandered out up the narrow 
paths, over the many crags and hillocks 
which seemed turned up as by an earthquake 
all about the village. They were covered 
with red barberry bushes and roses, rosy 
red of the intensest carmine, and even 
orange-scarlet, like one I once painted, and 
in which ie never would believe. But here 
was the very tint to show her. Then we 
found Turk’s-cap lilies, and columbines, and 
starry Alpine blossoms, white and crimson ; 
and from a mossy knoll, where we sat in the 
shade of the pink-tipped larches, we could 
see the Inn flowing down on its rapid, turbid 
course towards its name-child, Innspruck, 
looking like a wavy stream of chalk ; and 
down to the very water’s edge were bright 
cheerful patches of cultivation, such as we 
had not seen since we had quitted the well- 
to-do villages of the blooming Prattigau. 
We went early to bed, to hear the goats 
come jingling in long afterwards. 
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WALKS IN THE ENGADINE. 





Next day we went to Tarasp ; the walk— 
fifteen miles there and the same back— 
proved too long for one day’s excursion. 
The scenery was wooded and good ; but the 
best part of the way we were too tired to take 
it in properly. There is a great hotel and 
bath-house just below the village, capable of 
holding three hundred people. It seemed to 
be quite a little town of itself, standing in 
the midst of pretty grounds. The following 
afternoon we reached Ponte, a picturesque 
village lying on either side of the Inn, con- 
nected by an old wooden bridge. We were 
but one and a half hours from Samaden, the 
chief town of the Upper Engadine, and only | 
three from Pontresina, the w/éma thu/e of our 
desires. Yet, now that we were so near, we 
began to wonder whether our highly wrought 
expectations were to be disappointed ; for, 
as we said to each other, “This valley is 
certainly not so beautiful as the two we have 
left.” However, as we continued our route 
again in the early morning brightness, and 
as we neared Samaden and caught a first | 
glimpse of the glaciers and of the lovely little 
village of Celerina, where the roads branch | 
off to St. Moritz in one direction, and to 
Samaden in the other, our minds were 
changed, and we thought, “ How beautiful it 
is!” 

At Samaden we found seated, just in the 
shadow of the tall church tower, an Italian 
tinker and umbrella-mender, whom we had 
been pursuing all the way from Davos, but 
who always had left each village as we 
entered it. My umbrella stick was snapped ; 
and after having spliced it first with lucifer 
matches as long as they would hold, and 
then fastened it up with twine so that it 
would never come down ; and having suf- | 
fered many inconveniences in consequence, 
when we arrived at Siiss we had appealed to 
our host for advice; and he, exclaiming, 
‘“‘ There is an itinerant mender at the moment 
here,” had rushed forthwith out with it. We| 
were rejoiced at the happy coincidence, butlo! 
my umbrella came back in the host’s hands. 
‘‘ The man has departed,” he said, “ but pos- 
sibly you will get it done at Tarasp.” At 
Tarasp they could only suggest sending it to 
Chur; and so my miseries continued until 
B—— proclaimed at Samaden, with triumph 
in her voice, ‘ There the umbrella- 
mender !” 

We had to seat ourselves on a bench and} 
wait an hour while he tinkered it up in an| 
awkward manner, and then broke it; and| 
then we had to wait another hour while he | 
put in another stick, feeling all the time| 





is 


/nearly allied with the first. 


very impatient to be off to. Pontresina, and 
trying to keep ourselves amused by watching 
his movements, and noting his brilliant 
cotton umbrellas of crimson, and green and 
blue, some with gorgeous borders, all with 
cane frames and brass knobs. Opposite 
to him, enjoying their noonday’s rest, some 
hunches of black bread, and plenty of chatter, 
sat a party of girls from the hay-field, with 
red kerchiefs, bound turban-wise about their 
heads, and white chemise, sleeves, and brown 
closely plaited skirts, with loop of coloured 
ribbon behind to hold the strop when mowing. 
Close to them lounged a row of picturesque 
fellows in peaked hats and red jackets, with 
leather gaiters, or yellow knitted hose drawn 
over their sandal shoes to the knee. They 
were Bergamasque peasants come over for 
the season to work. For the men of the valley, 
not finding enough to do all the year, have 
been used from time immemorial to go off 
and earn their living elsewhere ; and when 
their fortune is made they return, true to 
their kin and their land, and settle down 
amongst their native hills. 

For some time we thought that our volu- 
ble neighbours were chattering Italian, but it 


was in fact Romansh, a mingled dialect of 


Italian, French, and German, although most 
This compound 
language is said to enable the Engadiners to 
learn almost any other with extraordinary 


|facility. It is not unmusical, and I think you 


may be interested, as I was, in tracing out 
its Italian affinities in the following little 
poem, which I have copied, and translated 
into English doggrel. 


SAN PETER 


SUR SAMADEN.,. 

** Che ais siin quell’ atezza sitn6, 
Riand in mez da prés e trannter éro ? 
Un taimpel con hels vents s’eleva 1d 
Orné dal pii antic da noss cliichers. 


** Mire, perché chaminan bgers dal vih 
In sii he duos a duos ed attristés ? 
Fidel amihs compagnan im amih 
Plandschard ils sains—al lé da sien repos. 


‘* Ma iina not del ann 16 vaun ils mats, 
Sur tombas via in il vegl cluchér, 
E spettan lo’ taschand infin cha’ls rays 
D’ I aurora mainan siin ils munts il clér. 


“ Allura sunan ils infaunts il sain, 
Allegramaing !_ Tadlé che vual que dire ? 
lres tuet il di que tun’usché scrain ; 

Nen dess quel giivel mé darcho finir ? 
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**T1 di festiv da Pasqua ais rivé, 
Tlo sains dechauntan haz he “‘ resiister’’ ! 
E quants haun 16 da giuvens eir suné, 
Ma odan ness’ in tomba quel suner ! ” 


ST. PETER’S, 


ABOVE SAMADEN, 


What stands upon the mountain side, 
Cresting the meadows far and wide ? 

A little church of Gothic make, 

Whose echoes sorrowing footsteps wake. 


Why wander thither from below 

So many pairs with footsteps slow? 

A tearful company of friends 

Mid dirge-bells to the graveyard wends. 


On cne night*of the year alone, 
When all the days’ hard work is done, 


THE 


** Art thou a child of tears, 
Cradled in want and woe, 
And seems it hard thy vernal year 
Few vernal joys can know ? 


** Look here, and hoid thy peace ; 
The Giver of all good 
E’en from the womb takes no release 
From suffering, tears, and blood.’ 


biood, 
** Christian Year.” 


“ THE giant’s brow was the aim David took,” 
said the preacher in the course of a sermon 
to children. Long after that sermon, before 


their holidays, and after the hundreds of | 


bright attentive faces had streamed hither 
and thither, the “giant’s brow” rose before 
me in an endless variety of places, and with 
meaning unseen before. 

First, whilst looking at the 


- Bright and ordered files 

Like spring flowers in their best array, 

All silence and all smiles, 

¢ Save that each little voice in turn 

Some glorious truth proc 

What sages would have died to learn, 
Now taught by cottage dames.” 


laim 
iaims, 


The pastor, in the course of his sermon, 
occasionally asked them questions on the 
particular points which he wished them to 
remember; but there was no sign of weari- 


THE CRIPPLES’ HOME, 
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Samaden boys in gleeful trim, 
Watch till the full moon’s light grows dim. 


And then with vigour ring the bell, 
Joyfully this time—all is well ! 

All day long the peals ring on 
With jubilation in their tone. 


‘*Glad Eastertide has dawned,” they say, 

‘* Christ is risen! Blest be the day!” 
While lads who whilom helped to ring 
In heaven hallelujahs sing. 


The little chapel of St. Peter, with its 
ancient tower, far up the mountain side 
above Samaden, has long since been dis- 
used except for burials. My letter has 
become too long; I must bring it to an 
abrupt conclusion. Perhaps in a future 
one I may tell you something of our walks 


| and climbs around Pontresina. 


CRIPPLES’ 


HOME. 


ness among the young auditory. At the 
beginning of the sermon they were asked to 
stand up and repeat the text. In reply there 
was first a faint, timid ripple, but at last 


| a clear, musical wave of spontaneous sound; 





| to a description of an aimless life. 


“T press toward the mark.” Then they 
listened intently — the whole  congrega- 
tion, from four years old to fourscore— 
What 
the aim should not be, what it should be, 
and keeping it ever in view. Not rushing 
into the first railway carriage to be seen at 
a station, heedless of where the train was 
going. Not living for self. Aiming at God’s 
glory, our own salvation, and the happiness 
of others. The children were asked to say 
the three lessons of this short text; and all 
rising, and as with one voice, they answered, 

‘**’T'o have an aim,” 

*“ To have a good aim,” 

“ To keep at it.” 

When, after further words of counsel and 
a service of praise, they scattered, one felt 
that the lessons must be remembered. He 
who sowed the seed so deep would “ water 
it every moment”—would “keep it night 
and day.” 

Once more I stood among young children, 
not in bright, eager, rosy troops, but in 
an inner circle which God drew into His 
own quiet, although by messages of- pain. 
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THE CRIPPLES’ HOME. 








There was little laughter in those rooms, but 
there were smiles. Not much racing or 
pattering of merry feet, but there were mute 
caressings and gentle ways, and strains of 
music, and simple daily lessons. There 
was occasional merriment too, and sometimes 
laughter, when there were good days among 
the poor little people who lived in the 
Cripples’ Home. But the prevailing tone of 
life there was in a minor key. I shall 
never forget the impression made by a first 
visit to the home, with two ladies who visited 
and taught there. Little faces at the open 
window brightened at the approach of “the 
ladies ;” and such a kissing of hands among 
the little invalids ensued, and such a murmur 
of delight was heard, that it was plain their 
retired life had its joyful expectations too. 

Ascending a good staircase we found our- 
selves in an airy room, one of a suit of three 
which opened off each other. Sunshine 
played through the waving trees without, and 
warm summer air came in at the open 
windows; and the pale thin faces had a look 
of sweetness that went to one’s heart more 
than either. An harmonium stood at one end 
of the room, and large print texts adorned 
the walls; some dolls and work were on 
a low table in the centre of the room, where 
three of the elder children were seated. 
Five or six of the fourteen were confined to 
bed ; the others sitting, or moving aboutas best 
they might. The light iron bedsteads were 
on wheels, and easily brought on bright days 
like this, close to the window, so that the 
little prisoners might see as much as possible 
of the outer world. There was a sort of 
sliding table laid across each bed, consisting 
of a small grooved plank which served as a 
support for tired arms, a table for meals, a 
place for writing copies, or something by 
which to raise themselves or change their 
position. 

But what struck me most of all was the at- 
mosphere of love which pervaded the place. 
There were no loud words. Decided discip- 
line there was—so necessary to the happiness 
of every life; obedience was absolutely re- 
quired, but it was enforced by love. 

It was quite like a home scene to see the 
kind matron kneeling on the floor beside one 
little one who was in unusual pain, whilst 
Jock, an audacious character who had gained 
the use of his limbs by means of the medical 
treatment in the home, was scrambling on 
her shoulders and clinging round her neck. 
Some one was singing an exquisite air, in 
which several of the children joined; but 
Master Jock, in his wild spirits, seemed not 











| 


to have the slightest idea of doing so. 
Presently, however, as the music swept out 
through the open windows into the sunset, I 
saw him gazing into the distance; and before 
its close a whole soul seemed flowing through 
his fresh sweet voice as it swelled the words, 


‘* Safe to Thy fold above, 
A little snow-white ‘lamb !”’ 


Some one has said that childhood and old 
age are holy, for one has just come from 
God, and the other is just going to Him. 
So at least should we feel towards them, and 
approach them with a tenderness due more 
to their state than any other. Where suffer- 
ing is, love is naturally most drawn out. 
But of all touching sights in this suffering 
world, surely the most touching is the 
patience of a child. From old age we seem 
more naturally to look for patience, after the 
long discipline of life ; yet, strange to say, in 
long pain and weakness we find it quite as 
often in little ones. Who that has watched 
the pain of infancy, can forget its piteous 
look, without one cry or tear ?—the patient 
helpless suffering that is soothed by such 
small devices or kindly ways? It may be 
that childhood’s unquestioning trust, its 
simple life in the present, are elements of 
this patience; enabling the little sufferer 
fully to receive all the relief that sympathy, 
or even temporary remedies, can give. 

But whatever be the second causes of 
patience, it is the great Physician alone who 
can be the first cause of it to all; who can 
make us childlike in heart again, leading us 
into the kingdom of heaven. But where 
patience seems to come most easily to the 
old, it is most difficult to the young. What 
we have called little things, life teaches us 
are the great things that we must meet. 
We have learned this, perhaps, in some 
measure ; children have not; and therefore 
the “little things” are those by which they 
are tried far more than even by pain and 
weakness. ‘Therefore, to them the “ giant’s 
brow” looks up in the shape of daily tempta- 
tion in some forms; whilst on old age (before 
the giant’s brow lies prostrate) it frowns in 
others. “ The heart knoweth its own bitter- 
ness ;” but it is quite as true that “a stranger 
intermeddleth not with its joy.” 

Towards the end of a visit to the Cripples’ 
Home, after having gone from bed to bed, I 
heard a little voice saying, “‘ Ye didna speak 
to me.” ‘Turning, I saw a little pale face 
and weak form unable to rise from her chair, 
in a recess between the window and a folding- 
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door; and thus she had been overlooked. | but when childhood is honoured with that 
But additional sympathy scarcely made her | awful crown, baptized with that solemn 
forget that she had been passed by ; and in| baptism, we are learners in its presence 
that incident I only saw one indication of a | almost more than teachers. Childhood then, 
feeling not peculiar to the suffering child,— | like the stripling David,-has another “ giant’s 
that longing of the heart for recognition by | brow” at which to aim. It is not cumbered 
its fellows ; that craving for a place in the | with the heavy armour of reason, but the 
interest, the work, the very battle of life; the | love of Jesus can make its weakness strong, 
dread of being left alone. Oh! what words | enabling it also to fight the good fight of 
have any power to reach the deep need | faith, and lay hold on eternal life. Truly, 
of even a child’s soul, but His who was once | He who was “lifted up” for us upon the 
achild? To old age, when in the “fellow- | cross, in drawing “all men unto Him” has 
ship of His sufferings,” we are doubly drawn; | never forgotten the children ! 
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7, ee re who, in addition to this, has made acquaint- 
On the brow of the crownéd queen.” | ance with gardens, galleries, museums, and 
Bonar. | churches ; with scenes of learning and martyr- 
Be ii i a | dom ; eS haunts of reves old tales rep the 
eeEVER CAE ITUCE WOTGS CeSerIbe. NEr. le f the Signing of the Covenant in Grey- 
. er eee eee te place of the Signing y 
grandly the ey of St. Giles rises ape | friars Churchyard, to the Star Chamber, where 
5 88 aby ey by the ne spire of rg | thumbscrews, “maiden,” * and “boot,” t 
ssembly fall, supported by tower and] have given place to crowded bookshelves ; 
5 es > 
Bi ieakiog, the. old, tome. fom Sclntary | So ae eee eee 
, s Neen |of the modern Athens. Beyond a is 
Crags to Edinburgh Castle one picture of) however, living a strange seis taken life of 
artistic and incidental beauty, perhaps un-)| jts own, is a world of suffering, wretchedness, 
rivalled, certainly unsurpassed, by any city | and crime, of which long looks from sur- 
in the world. And whether you mingle with | -oynding heights give but little idea. 
the living tide in Princes Street as it flows} So extremes meet. So near each other lie 
past the monument that is worthy of Scott;/ mental culture and paganism, wealth and 
meeting Bonar, of the “ Hymns of F aith and | misery, life and death. And yet, thank God! 
Hope,” with his dark, commanding eyes and | jife and death are now coming near each 
ried Ley pees. Pe ; icag a other as opposing ares a Wealth we 
é s Friends” : ze Sub- 
ws Rk call Ge ees 1 culture now are not looking on misery, | 
secive,” or “Candlish and his Peers; OF) pass by on the other side. Fraught with 
watch the sunset from Arthur’s Seat, till 4/intenser interest than all tales of heroic 
oe. Mele: oo — ye on pal hasan struggle in “er ee is the — — = 
SASS BAe > Oe | awful issue of the present. all we dra 
the chapelled crag whence St. Anthony | pear the lines, with a word of cheer for the 
preached to fishes, ere you pass homeward | advancing bands, a cup of water for the 
by sleeping Holyrood; in whatever mood | wounded, a heart to learn some lesson our- 
you may be, willingly or unwillingly, you are | selves in life’s work for others? 
forced to own that, in the empires of mind | ae pid oat 
> Ae 8 a PF gl | * The maiden,” as the Scotch guillotine was 
ss gad apa ga “a feme called, has been removed to the Antiquarian ere 
. anne 2 rT ‘ ” ‘ ae? 
ead on Yolk should i Shaadi cenaeaaaal + The ‘‘ boot” was one of pee 98 fe) 
pen should write “THE Crowned | torture kept for the particular benefit of the Cove- 
queen” of any city but Dublin.) The tourist | nanters. 
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Looking from George the Fourth Bridge 
into the black chasm of the “great un- 
washed,” which rejoices in the name of the 
Cowgate—a literal abyss of human wretched- 
ness,—one can scarcely imagine it to have 
been what it was well known to be in former 
days; the abode of sage and statesman, 
dame and noble, the birthplace of Sir Walter 





the dispensary ; and having been gratuitously 
supplied there also, they pass out by another 
door. Whilst they are waiting their summons 
to the consulting-room, something attractive 
and useful, generally a story, is read aloud 
by a lady or some other friend, which pre- 
vents any moral head-breaking on the part 
of new-comers, and keeps (sometimes, at 











Scott himself. Yet Chambers, in his|least) necessary silence. Most a 
“Traditions of Edinburgh,” gives a roll of | often it is to see the eager, 
illustrious names who graced it ; among the | many of them very old and wretc hed —which 
rest, Thomas, Earl of Haddington, President | are riveted on the speaker, and to mark the 
of the Court of Session, and Secretary of State | thirst with which they seem to drink in the 
for Scotland. He was “equally noted for | words of grace ; for here is the only well to 
his penetration as a judge, his industry as aj which they are not ashamed or unable to 
collector of customs, and his talent for | come. 
amassing wealth ;” and was called by too| Following them in thought from the dis- 
facetious royalty “Tam o’ the Cowgate ;” | pensary to the dens which they must call 
the grave Earl of Mar being nicknamed by | their home, we feel that they do not return 
the same King Jamie, “ Jock o’ the Sklates.” | to them as they left them ; for prayer cannot 
Even now, ancient dates, texts, and legends, fail, and our Saviour’s pleading cannot be 
carved above the narrow and reeking door-| lost. Though still in those closes the night 
ways, are vestiges of what has been. is fearful with drunkenness, blasphemy, and 
Boom! boom! You are startled, perhaps, | horrors of darkness ; though often is charity 
by hearing floated over this abyss the full, | disappointed and kindness abused ; yet it is 
deep tones of an ancient bell, confessedly | impossible that the work of faith should fail. 
the finest in Edinburgh—the bell of the | And the concocters and perpetrators of crime 
Magdalen Chapel. It summons us to a_/are at least no longer those who flock to the 
centre of attraction for both antiquary and | Mission Chapel. 
philanthropist—the Magdalen Chapel Medi- | What a grand idea the Medical Mission 
cal Mission. We are thrilled by tales of|is! The only way in which to reach the 
Christian chivalry that penetrates African | | depth of human misery (as our Lord has 
deserts, and carries over oceans the banner | shown us) is by love. Will they believe that 
of the Cross. “ Many waters cannot quench | the words of love are true, unless preceded 
love, neither can the floods drown it.”|and followed by deeds? We have known 
Scarcely less thrilling, if only they were|the hardest hearts to melt before a little 
known, would be the labours of many a city | ‘sympathy, the most recklessly wicked so 
missionary—alone i in a crowd till God makes| touched by assistance wisely and_ kindly 
him the means of rescuing souls! | given, as to listen eagerly to every word that 
Entering the ancient hospice of the Mag-/a friend can say. 
dalen Chapel, on any week-day shortly The superintendent of this mission, the 
before two o'clock, by the courtesy of the| Rev. Dr. Lowe, has quite a staff of medical 
house surgeon we are admitted, after crossing | students working it, who not only “ practise” 
a court, into an inner reception-room. among the Cowgate poor, but also make their 
This is filled, often crowded, with suffer- | domiciliary visits those of missionaries ; read- 
ing poor, from their wretched homes around. | ing and praying with those who otherwise 
They come in their rags—come just as they | would live and die as ignorant of God as the 
are—as all of us must come to Christ if we | heathen in the islands of the Pacific. Many 
would come at all. There enters one of the | Christian denominations are represented in 
staff of medical students, who reads to them | that band—Episcopalian and Presbyterian, 
a chapter, or part of one, from the Bible, and | | Baptist and Independent,—sinking minor 
explains it in few but simple and earnest | differences to labour among the lost. And 
words, which make the way of salvation plain | as we remember that they are preparing thus 
to the darkest mind, and often, by God’s| to be medical missionaries to the heathen in 
blessing, reach the heart. Then follows a| the ends of the earth, we recall the Bishop of 
hymn and a prayer, and thus the little daily | Bombay’s magnificent appeal that Christen- 
service ends ; and one by one, in answer to| dom should leave off its bickerings and take 
a bell, they pass into the next room for|the wide fields of heathenism as a safety 
medical advice, then re-cross the caurt into! valve for its abused and wasted energies. 
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. Should not regiments fighting under the same | 


banner abroad be ashamed to quarrel at | 
home? Letus agree to differ ; but, in God’s 
name, let us agree to work. 

To return to the old hospice, which | 
“ passed from the hands of the Company of 
Hammermen to the Directors of the Pro- 
testant Institute of Scotland on the 14th of 
May, 1858.” Can any one who has de- 
scended the steps leading down to its chapel, 
and stood beside the table within it, on which 
was laid the body of Argyle the night after 
his execution, forget the impression it has 
made? Lifting the worn cover of that old 
table, let us touch what was, for one night, a 
martyr’s bier. We are all familiar with the 
calm grandeur of ‘‘ The Last Sleep of Argyle,” 
on the afternoon before his execution ; per- 
haps not so much so with his farewell words 
to his sister, Lady Lothian,—“I am now 
loosed from you and all earthly satisfactions, 
and long to be with Christ, which is far 
better. It seems the Lord thought me not 
fit to be an instrument in His work, but I 
die in the faith of it that it will advance, and 
that the Lord will appear for it. I hear they 
cannot agree about the manner of my death, 
but I am assured of my salvation ; as for my 
body, I care not what they do with it.” 
Standing where the bearers brought him and 
laid him down, and the midnight gathered 
round them in deeper gloom before a dawn ; 
and looking on those dark oak pews, filled 
Sunday after Sunday with those who never 
knelt in house of prayer before, one seemed 
to hear the words, *‘ The blood of the martyrs 
is the seed of the Church.” Here is one 
answer to what seemed disappointed prayer. 
We know not what may be in store for ours. 
The Sunday after I had stood in that solemn 
place, being also St. Peter’s Day, I was 
reminded of Keble’s lines :— 


‘* In sharpest perils faithful proved, 
Let his soul love thee to the end. 


“ The prayer is heard—else why so Pp 
His slumber on the 
And wherefore smiles | 


eve of death ? 


1e in his sl 


As one who drew celestial breath : 
** He loves and is beloved again : 
Can his soul choose but be at 1 
Sorrow hath fled away, and Pain 


Dares not invade the guarded nest. 


r x * * - 


** With brightening heart he bears it on, 
His passport through th’ eternal gates, 
To his sweet home, so nearly won, 
He seems as by the door he waits 
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‘* The unexpressive notes to hear 
Of angel song and angel motion, 
Rising and falling on the ear 
Like waves of Joy’s unbounded ocean. 


‘* His dream is changed: the tyrant’s voice 
Calls fo that last of glorious deeds ; 
But as he rises to rejoice, 
Not Herod but an angel leads.” 


Chambers tells us that when the distin- 
guished reformer, John Craig, returned to 
Scotland at the Reformation, after an absence 
of twenty-four years, he preached for some 
time in this chapel zx the Latin language to 
a select congregation of the learned, being unable 
by long disuse to hold forth in his vernacular 
tongue.” 

Contrast that “select congregation” with 
the decided/y promiscuous one in which it 
rejoices now—the Ragged Sunday School 
on Sunday mornings and the mission ser- 
vice in the evenings,—and you will scarcely 
ask which lays truest claim to human sym- 
pathies—the classic Latin or the “vulgar 
tongue.” 

From a little book (price sixpence) of notes 
on the Magdalen Chapel, collected by a 
member of the medical staff, we are kindly 
permitted to make the following extract. 
After a description of the enriching of the 
chapel by the Macquhan family in the six- 
teenth century (though it had then been long 
in existence), the writer says, “It may be 
interesting to quote from Janet Rhynd or 
Macquhan’s will, to show how she proposed 
the carrying out of her bequest in the arrange- 
ments of the chapel. ‘And has dedicate the 
samen to the name of Marie Magdalen, and 
has foundit the said chaplain and seven poor, 
for to give furth their continual prayers unto 
God for the salvation of the soul of our most 
illustrious Mary Queen of Scots, and for the 
salvation of my said umquhile husband’s soul 
and mine.’ The gate of the chapel was 
guarded by one of the bedesmen, whose duty 
it was also to ring the morning and evening 


bell. No women, ‘however miserable,’ were 
admitted. After the ringing of the bell ‘ the 


said seven poor and every one of them shall, 
immediately after the ringing of the bell, 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer five times, and the 
angelical salutation fifty times, and the Belief 
of the Apostles once in the day, and they 
shall repeat the two Psalms that are called the 
Blessed Virgin’s before compleating of their 
dinner and refection at twelve hours. After the 
dinner being done, the aforesaid haill poor, 
within the said hospital for the time, shall 
converse before the great altar, and there with 
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their bowed knees give five paternosters, fifty | But “the darkness is past, and the true light 
Ave Marias, and one credo.’” now shineth.” “Go ye therefore into the 
Who can tell how many of them did live | streets and lanes of the city, and bring in the 
unpoisoned on those crumbs of truth which | poor, the maimed, the halt, and the blind.” 
were not “without any admixture of error” ? ALESSIE BOND. 








PEASANT POETS AND PREACHERS. 
III.—ROBERT BURNS. 


Part SECOND. 


FARM AT ELLISLAND. 


Hap Burns been able to realize the ideal he | any imputation against his own character 
thus placed before himself, how great would | with respect to it. 

have been his influence for good! Instead; “Some things,” he writes to a friend, “ in 
of springing forth stained with the mud of its| your late letters hurt me: not that you 
birthplace, that stream of humanity which | say them, but that you mistake me. Religion, 
gushed from his heart, pouring itself over his | my honoured madam, has not only been all 
own land and all other English-speaking | my life my chief dependence, but my dearest 
countries, awakening everywhere dormant | enjoyment. I have indeed been the luckless 
social and domestic afféctions, would have | victim of wayward follies ; but, alas! I have 
bubbled up, clear, pellucid, and perennial,| ever been ‘more fool than knave.” A 
like one of his own sparkling namesakes. ‘| mathematician without religion is a probable 

Why did he not? He had a strong sense | character ; an irreligious poet is a monster.” 

of duty, a profoundly religious nature. The! But his theology did not rise higher than 
practical piety of his father’s life had imbued | that of the Rational Piety school. It was 
him moreover with a sense of the reality of | grandly negative. Against what he called 
revealed religion, which nothing could here-| the sightless soarings of school divinity he 
after destroy. He constantly affirmed his | fiercely and righteously protested. He 
faith in it, he hid from none his deep sense | viewed with horror the reflection it conveyed 
of its importance, repudiating with warmth | on the justice and benevolence of God. 
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This faith afforded a little consolation, but | 
no additional strength in the battle of life. 
Burning with enthusiasm, with a heart ready 
to blaze up at every sweet face, or to swear 
eternal friendship to any congenial soul, be 
he prince or peasant; with a body tortured | 
by hypochondria, and so ever tempted to| 
mistake the cravings of disease for the voice | 
of Nature; oppressed by poverty, what help | 
could such a man find in the frigid doctrines | 
of rational piety ? | 

None, or next to none. For help to bear | 
the ills of life, for energy to contend with | 
them, he went to the Stoics; when they | 
failed him, Religion, he believed, would | 
always prove a dernier ressort, a tender| 
mother who would console him for his defeat | 
and bind up his wounds. 

Huntington had not a fraction of Burns’s 
indigenous nobleness of nature ; but contrast 
the courage, fortitude, and magnanimity with 
which these two men took up the responsi- 
bilities of life at a similar juncture in their 
history. Both have just their 
calling, in what manner do they obey the 
Divine voice? Huntington, who once fled 
from the burden of keeping a little baby, 
wandering a fugitive from place 
even changing his name in terror of that 
small charge, appears at this time weighted 


discovered 


to place, 


with a wife and family, yet defying poverty 
in its extremest aspect, enduring hunger and 
persecution, rather than be disobedient to 


the heavenly vision; while Burns, conscious 
too of a Divine call, and 
received the testimony of men in a most 
flattering and substantial manner, so that 
he has some five hundred pounds in his 
pocket, is yet in such dire fear of poverty that 
his first object is to set up a barrier which 
shall save him for life from grim want, 

Even when in Edinburgh, before he took 
the farm at Ellisland, he had begged the 
Earl of Glencairn to get him into the Excise. 
That noble lord seems to have. doubted the 
wisdom of it, and does not seem to have 
done much in the matter, and so shortly after 
Burns is settled as an agriculturist we find 
him seeking the patronage of a Mr. Graham, 
of Fintry, and inditing a long poetical 
epistle with a view to interest him in the 
effort. It is a true appeal ad misericor- 
diam :— 


l, having moreover 


“* Pity the tuneful Muses’ hapless train, 
Weak, timid landsmen on life’s stormy main ! 
Their hearts no selfish, stern, absorbent stuff, 
That never gives, though humbly takes enough ; 
* * * * © 
Friend of my life, true patron of my rhymes ! 
Prop of my dearest hopes for future times, 


}escape imaginary pursuers; after his con- 
| version had the courage to set starvation and 
|every other possible eventuality at defiance, 


Why shrinks my soul half blushing, half afraid, 
Backward, abashed to ask thy friendly aid ? 

I know my need, I know thy giving hand, 

I crave thy friendship at thy high command.” 


Allowing for all the reasons which may be 
urged by way of lessening the difference ; 
that Burns as a respectable Scottish peasant 
had notions about prudence and foresight 
unknown to his South Saxon brother ; that 
he ever had his father’s hard fate as a 
peasant farmer before him; that he had a 
more refined idea of life, and an intensely 
more delicate organization than Huntington, 
and that therefore poverty to him was a far 
more terrible thing, and that moreover his 
hypochondriacal constitution inclined him 
to a despondent view of the future,—yet the 
contrast still remains. Huntington exercised 
a courageous faith, believing that the God 
who had called him would provide for him. 
Burns heard the call, but dared not fully obey 
it until he had got some visible security to 
trust to. 

And if it be said Huntington was a man 
of overweening self-confidence; let it be 
remembered that this was the fault of his 
later life rather than of the time of which we 
speak, and was partly due to his intense sur- 
prise at the discovery of powers within himself 
of which he had lived so long in ignorance. 
Burns, on the contrary, from the first had 
had a true appreciation of his great gifts, 
one very much higher than that entertained 
by his friends. Writing in 1787—that is, 
before he had settled. at Ellisland—with 
reference to his early history he says, 
“T can truly say that fauvre inconnu as 
I then was, I had pretty nearly as high an 
idea of myself and of my works as I have at 
this moment, when the public has decided in 
their favour.” And in conversation with his 
wife his son has told the world that he said, 
“Jean, one hundred years hence they'll 
think mair o’ me than they do now.” 

Can we escape from the obvious con- 
clusion? Huntington was a man of faith ; 
Burns was not. In spite of Huntington’s 
inhuman theology, he believed that God 
loved him, cared for him, would provide for 
him; and he loved God, and trusted in Him. 
Thus it was that the man who, in the time of 
his ignorance and suspicion of all powers 
human and divine, had spent his life dogging 
and doubling like a timid hare, striving to 


in order that he might fulfil what he believed 
to be his true vocation. In the religion 
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of rational piety there was no room for 
such fanaticism. Burns, therefore, dare 
neither trust his God wholly nor openly 
assert his own divine call. If he had not 
been the greatest man of his day, capable if 
he willed to compel men to listen to him, he 
would scarcely be blameworthy for not claim- 
ing a position which would have bewildered 
and astonished everybody. For even the | 
very men who were witnesses for these | 
things, whose business it was to tell their | 
brethren that every good and perfect gift 
came down from the Father of lights, no! 
longer believed with St. Paul that the words | 
of Greek poets might be quoted to Athenians 
with the same £vd though not with the same 
degree of authority as those of a Hebrew poet 
might be quoted to Jews. The light which 
burnt dimly in Aratus, the Cilician poet, has | 
long passed away, leaving no memorial of | 
itself but that eternal truth, “ For we,” i. ¢., the | 
heathen, “are a/so His offspring ;” but it| 
was essentially the same light as that which | 
shone with such resplendence in Isaiah, and | 
which still shines in his works,—not meant, | 
as those of Aratus, for a particular race at a| 
particular epoch, but for all mankind| 
throughout all time. 

The orthodox of Burns’s day regarded a} 
poet, unless he wrote religious verses, as a) 
poor fool who wasted his life in making sport | 
for the idle. The rationalists accepted the 
position, only for poor fool, &c., they put | 
“man of feeling,” born to amuse and gratify | 
the taste of the sensible and the intelligent. 

Burns rose far above the barren ma-} 
terialism of his age ; no man with a soul akin | 
to his could help doing so. Hiding his con- | 
victions under an apparent flippancy, he even | 
acknowledged his Divine call. Writing to| 
one of his friends he says, “I have not a 
doubt but the knack, the aptitude to learn 
the Muses’ trade is a gift bestowed by Him 
who forms the secret bias of the soul.” But 
when he comes in a grander and nobler form 
to assert it to the world, he has to clothe it 
in the garb of a rustic Muse and such like 
poetic fictions. 

It would have been more in accordance 
with the notions of those who consider such | 
a Call purely imaginary if he had represented | 
the vision as occurring in some wild and 
romantic spot—amidst the moonlit ruins of 
Lincluden Abbey, for instance. But Burns 
knew better; he knew that he had received | 
his inspiration at the domestic hearth, and 
that he was to be the poet of the homes and | 
hearts of the people. So he represents | 
himself as seated after a day’s hard threshing | 





} 


all alone “by the ingle-cheek.” He sits 
pensively listening to the squeak of the rats 
as they run up and down under the eaves 
and scamper round the ledges of the old 
chimney, and watching the smoke as it arises 
from the smouldering hearth. Suddenly the 
door opens, and a fair woman clad in tartan 
robes enters, 


‘* With musing deep, astonished stare 
I viewed the heavenly-seeming /ar, 
A whispering throb did witness bear 
Of kindred sweet ; 
When, with an elder sister’s air, 
She did me greet. 
bard ! 


** All hail, my own inspired 


In me thy native Muse regard ; 
No longer mourn thy fate is hi ard, 
Thus poorly 
I come to give thee such rews A 
As we bestow. 
+ nw 


t 
Ow . 


* * 


“ I marked thy embryo tuneful flame, 
Thy natal hour. 
With future hope I oft would gaze 
Fond on thy little early ways, 
Thy rudely carolled, chiming phrase 
In uncouth rhymes, 
Fired at the simple artless lays 
Of other times. 
‘**T saw thee seek the sounding shore, 
Delighted with the dashing roar, 
Or when the North his fleecy store 
Drove through the sky, 
I saw grim Nature’s visage hoar 
Struck thy young eye. 
‘* Or when the deep-g green mantled earth 
Warm cherished ev’ry flow’ret’s birth, 
And joy and music pouring forth 
In ev’rv g 
I saw thee eye the general mirth 
With boundless love. 
6 « 


rove, 


. t * 


‘I saw thy pulse’ s madd’ ning r play, 
Wild send thee pleasure’s devious way, 
Misled by fancy’s meteor ray, 
By passion driven ; 
And yet the /gA¢ that led astray 
Was /ight from heaven. 
**T taught thy manners- painting strains, 
The loves, ‘the w ays of simple swains, 
Till now o’er all my wide domains 
Thy fame extends : 
And some, the pride of Coila’s plains, 
Become thy friends, 
* * ” 


* * 


‘* Then never murmur nor repine ; 
Strive in thy humble sphere to shine ; 
And trust me, not Potosi’s mine, 

Nor kings’ regard 
Can give a bliss o ’ermatching thine, 
A rustic Bard. 

‘*To give my counsels all in one, 

Thy tuneful flame still careful fan ; 
Preserve the dignity of man 

With soul erect, 
And trust the universal plan 

Will all protect. 
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** (And wear thou this,’ she solemn said, 
And bound the 4o//y round my head : 
The polished leaves and berries red, 

Did rustling play ; 
And like a passing thought she fled 
In light away.” 
| 


The sacredness of all that was truly human, 
the dignity or worth of man, the equal 
care of God over all,—these were the truths 
he had been called to teach. 

But the world around hiro, especially the 
great intellectual and religious authorities at 
Edinburgh, never thought of Robert Burns 
in the light of a teacher. He seemed to! 
them a very clever, humorous fellow, with a} 
wonderful knack of writing droll or funny 
verses. They recognised in him a person 
who could afford them much amusement and | 
intellectual pleasure, and but little more. 

Had Burns been a less sympathetic man 
he might have believed more earnestly in the 
dignity of his own vocation, and might thus | 
have been of more immediate use to his gener- | 
ation. As it was he fell more and more into 
the world’s way of thinking, more and more 
was he led into the worship of that which could 
produce only amusement or pleasure. A| 
beautiful face, charming wit, good fellowship, 
the temporary brightening of all his faculties 
by wine, these were the snares which led him 
astray. 

But, as he says so truly,— 

** The Zight which led astray 
Was /ight from heaven.” 





The very sympathy which led him to take 
the world’s view of himself, which so often 
drew him from the right path, was, after all, 
the most divine gift he had—was, in fact, his 
special gift. 

He possessed it to an extent rarely found 
amongst men, and it is this which draws all 
hearts towards him, so that every reader of 
his poems loves him in spite of all his short- | 
comings. 

For there is not a phase of suffering 
humanity for which he does not feel, from 
the “poor o’er-labour’d wight” to the dis-| 
inherited prince, from “the artless maid” to 
the imprisoned queen. But most of all are | 
his sympathies aroused at the sight of man, | 
the victim of temptation, bound and tied by | 
the chain of his sins. | 

And even beyond humanity, over all| 
creatures crushed, or fearful, or capable in| 
any degree of feeling affection or pain, his| 
great heart yearns. The “mountain daisy,” | 
the “wee tim’rous beastie,” the “pet yowe,” | 
the “ auld mare,” all have a share in his love. | 
A man truly, as he describes himself, of “ un- | 


bounded good-will to every creature, rational 
and irrational.” 

But what the harp was to the aged minstrel 
the human heart was to this rustic bard. 
He touched its strings and the melody at 
once lit up a flame in his soul. Emotion 
found vent in poesy. 


‘*In varying cadence, soft or strong, 


He swept the sounding chords along.” 


And the strains, in turns mild, humorous, 
touching, homelike, excited everywhere ten- 
derness, love for poor human nature in its 
manifold miseries and never-ending sufferings. 
His crusade against the “unco’ guid” of his 
day had this for its basis. Against their 
falsities, their fhhumanities, against the en- 
tanglements they brought men into, he levelled 


| all the artillery of a scathing humour. 


Here and here a/one he approached the 
terrific, here he became almost merciless. 
But it was work done in the interest of the 
highest cause. It helped to destroy a 
false theology, and to prepare the way for 
men with hearts akin to his own, but whose 
lips had been touched with the live coal 
from off the Altar, men who in the spirit of 
the Saviour of mankind, the Son of Man, 
have gone into the streets and lanes of our 
cities, and sought to do good to the unhappy 
sons and daughters of want and affliction. 

For Burns did more than any man of his 
time to arouse that sense of the worth 
and preciousness of mere humanity, so pe- 
culiarly characteristic of our age. He'has 
made us all feel that in spite of the degrada- 
tion of heavy ceaseless toil, of dull ignorance, 
of beastly sin,— 


‘¢ A man’s a man for a’ that.” 


For no one can read the life of Burns or 
his poems but must come away with a 
deeper sense of the lovableness of human 
nature in the midst of all its wayward selfish- 
ness; of its dignity and grandeur in the 
midst of its deepest distress ; above all, he 
must feel a profounder sympathy with its 
strange fate as it struggles with stern laws 
which respect neither age nor sex, worth nor 
wit. 

“ Of a’ Robin Burns’s poems,” said a poor 
fellow-countryman of his to William Howitt, 
“ there’s none to my thinking comes up to that 
one,—‘ Man was made to mourn.’” 

“Can you explain to me,” he was asked, 
“what it is makes Burns such a favourite 
with you all in Scotland ?” 

“J can tell you,” said he, “ why itis. It 
is because he had the heart of a man in him. 
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He was all heart, and all man ; and there’s |lips they could learn divine truth, and for 
nothing at least in a poor man’s experience, | whom it was the duty of all his fellow-men 
either bitter or sweet, which can happen to | to pray that he might believe in the sacred- 

















him, but a line of Burns springs into his | 


mouth, and gives him courage and comfort 
if he needs it. It is like a second Bible.” 


We may indeed compare him in many | 
features of his character to king David, but | 
he wanted two great helps the shepherd- | 


poet and king possessed. He wanted 

age and an aim worthy of his great soul. 
Instead of being born in a time when his | 

people were emerging from anarchy and | 


barbarism, with all the freshness of a youth- | 
ful faith, ready to receive with joy their God- | 
appointed teacher and leader, his lot was| 
cast at the end of an age when the fires of| 
enthusiasm and faith had burnt out, and_| 
nothing was left but the dead embers, when | 
scepticism had destroyed the belief in the | 


possibility of a God-sent Man, and almost in 
the possibility of any real greatness. 

So, too, his great powers were wasted for | 
want of an aim. Instead of following his | 
vocation, he was making useless attempts at 
farming, riding post-haste over the country 
in the pursuit of his duty as a gauger, 
“ srinding,”’ 
faces of the publican and the sinner on the 
merciless wheels of the excise.” Thus he 


had neither time nor opportunity to grow in | 


mind or soul, and the man who seemed born 
to renew the age sank overcome by its cor- | 
ruption. 


For this result both Burns and his genera- | 


tion were to blame. The world was de- 
lighted to read his verses and to hear him 
talk ; but as to there being anything sacred 
in the man, any voice of God to their con- 
sciences in the truths he scattered so freely, 
how could they be expected to imagine such 


a possibility, when they believed that the | 
highest vocation of all was only an art| 
which any one might learn in the theological | 
schools, and carefully studied elocution and | 


rhetoric? 

They could, if they would, have helped 
him to literary culture, to robe himself in a| 
more stately manner, to use correct action, 


to put in the emphasis in the right place ;| 


nay, indeed, they could have assisted him | 
with rules for attaining a true taste, where to 
put in the pathos, and where to rise to the 
sublime. But they had no notion that a 
man could do much more than write pretty 
or witty verses who had not passed under 
their ferules and come out labelled “ Master 
of Arts;” no notion that a peasant poet 
might after all prove the man from whose 


as he sardonically puts it, “ the | 


ness of his own life and calling. 

No great poet, least of all Burns with his 
| deep religious heart, his early education, his 
hereditary faith, could altogether forget it. 

But the conviction which had taken such 
hold on him when he wrote “ The Vision” 
grew fainter and fainter, until at last it came 
to be only a passing thought, and all he 
claimed was to be regarded as one of the 
intelligent men of the day. But his divine 
treasure, what did he do with that? He 

came to treat it as men do other noble gifts 
or great estates, with scarce a thought of the 
responsibility of their possession. Thus he 
wasted his Master’s goods: wasted them in 
Edinburgh drawing-rooms ; on gentlemen of 
the Caledonian hunt; in Dumfries tap- 
jrooms. Right and left he scattered his 
precious wealth of mind and heart, a true 
| prodigal son, spending all he had in riotous 
living. Alas! “the prophet was a fool, and 
the spiritual man was mad!” 

The poverty he so much dreaded, an 

took such pains to protect himself from, 
came upon him. 
| His duties as a gauger and his social plea- 
| sures interfered with the management of the 
farm. After three years and a half he had to 
resign it, and his salary in the Excise having 
been raised to seventy pounds a year, he 
| removed to a small house in Dumfries. 
Burns, the intellectual equal of any Scots- 
|man of the eighteenth century, capable of 
understanding the past and the present better 
|than all the professed historians and philo- 
| sophers of the day, simply because he pos. 
|sessed boundless Sympathy—the true key to 
| all knowledge concerning human beings and 
their doings in every land, and in every age, 
—how could such a man fail to be deeply 
moved by the great upheaving which now 
took place on the continent of Europe? It 
| was a time of intense excitement, and Burns, 
|instead of having to hold his tongue for the 
lsake of a morsel of bread, ought to have 
| been at his proper post as the leader and 
| guide of his brethren in this solemn crisis of 
| the world’s history. 

He was, indeed, weary with forbearing, the 
fire burnt within him until at last he flamed 
out and openly expressed his sympathy with 
the French Revolution, daring even to say 
that Reform was necessary in the government 
of Great Britain. 

Information was at once conveyed to the 





Board of Excise ; an inquiry was instituted, 
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and Burns would have been dismissed had it | entered his soul, and drove him to deeper 
not been for the good offices of some of his| drinking and more reckless excess. 
friends. Through the noblest part of his nature he 
As it was the lash was held over him. | received a still deeper wound. The fashion- 
He was given to understand he might retain | able world, which had hitherto shone upon 
his place, but promotion would be deferred,|him, now found him a man unworthy its 
and be dependent on future behaviour. |patronage. In Mr. Lockhart’s Life of Burns 
Thus the means by which he had hoped |it is related that a gentleman riding into 
to protect himself against all possible poverty, | Dumfries one fine summer evening about 
and to maintain his independence, not only | this time to attend a country ball, saw Burns 
proved of doubtful security, but demonstrated | walking alone on the shady side of the 
to the world that he had sold his liberty of | principal street of the town, while the oppo- 
speech. |site side was gay with successive groups, 
“Sunday,” he writes to a lady friend, | gentlemen and ladies, all drawn together for 
“closes a period of our curst revenue busi-|the festivities of the night, none of whom 
ness, and may probably keep me employed |appeared willing to recognise him. The 
with my pen till noon. Fine employment|horseman dismounted, and joined Burns, 
for a poet’s pen! ‘There is a species of the| who on his proposing to cross the street said, 
human genus that I call the gin-horse class: /|‘‘ Nay, nay, my young friend, that’s all over 
what enviable dogs they are! Round and|now;” and quoted after a pause some verses 
round and round they go—Mundell’s ox,|of Lady Grizzel Baillie’s pathetic ballad,— 
that drives his cotton mill, is their exact | 
prototype,—without an idea or wish beyond | 
their own circle ; fat, sleek, stupid, quiet, and | 
contented ; while here I sit altogether No-| 
vemberish, a d mélange of fretfulness | 
and melancholy; not enough of the one to| 
rouse me to passion, nor of the other to| 
repose me in torpor; my soul flouncing and | 
fluttering round her tenement, like a wild| Although athletic in limb, his constitution 
finch caught amid the horrors of winter, and|was delicate and his nervous system finely 
newly thrust into a cage. Well, I am per-|strung. Oppressed from early youth with indi- 
suaded that it was of me the Hebrew sage | gestion and headache, disease now increased 
prophesied when he foretold ‘And behold, | upon him with frightful rapidity. Excess and 
on whatsoever this man doth set his heart, it} anxiety—the very worst foes the dyspeptic 
shall not prosper.’ If my resentment is| have—were hurrying him rapidly to the grave. 
awakened, it is sure to be where it dare not| His temper became irritable and gloomy ; he 
speak ; and if—— fled from society ; he penned the most bitter 
and lamentable letters, not against his 
| friends, but against himself. He was, more- 
Pray that wisdom and bliss be more fre-| over, tortured by anxieties about his family. 
quent visitors of 





‘* His bonnet stood ance fu’ fair on his brow, 
His old ane look'd better than mony ane’s new ; 
But now he lets’t wear ony way it will hing, 
And casts himsel’ down upon the corn-bing. 
‘*O were we young as we ance hae been, 
We sud hae been galloping down on yon green, 
And linking it ower the lily-white lea ! 
And werena my heart light I wad die.” 


|‘ There had much need,” he writes, “ be many 
pleasures annexed to the states of husband 
“ Qui s’excuse, saccuse.” The fiercely indig-|and father, for God knows they have many 


‘ee 


nant way in which Burns now pleaded to be| peculiar cares. I cannot describe to you 
still regarded as “a man of independent|the anxious sleepless hours these ties fre- 
spirit” shows how conscious he was that this| quently give me. I see a train of helpless 
circumstance would prove to the world that | little folks, me and my exertions all their 
he had sold his right to maintain that claim. | stay; and on what a brittle thread does the 
It was perhaps the bitterest of all his trials. | life of man hang! If Iam nipped off at the 
Independence of character was the principle | command of fate, even in all the vigour of 
of all others he clung most to. Whatever | manhood as I am—such things happen every 
else went to wreck, that one virtue he hoped | day—gracious God! what would become of 
to maintain. To support it, he had sought | my little flock ! ” 














this office so uncongenial to his nature, so 
opposed to his true calling. Instead of 
proving the rock against which he could lean 
in his battle with life, it now exhibited him a 
slave muzzled and manacled. ‘The iron 


This letter was written during the last 
winter of his life. From October to January 
he had been confined to the house. A few 
days after he was able to go out he dined at 
a tavern, and did not returny home until 
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three o’clock in the morning. The weather | worth plucking. Alas! I have not feathers 
was very severe, and this exposure after his | enough upon me to carry me to my grave.” 
late illness brought on an attack of rheuma-| His death made, as he had anticipated, a 
tism. His appetite now began to fail, his | considerable noise. Shall we bewail the 
voice to falter, his pulse to grow weaker, | habit the world has of not duly honouring its 
and death to himself and every one else was | great men until they are dead? Certainly 
evidently staring him in the face. Directly | not in Burns’s case. The flesh must be 
the weather got warm he hurried off to the | removed quite out of sight before the power 
sea, hoping by bathing to recover the tone of of the spirit can be discerned. 
his health. Here, on the shores of the It is difficult for men who daily witness 
Solway Frith, at a place called Brow, in | the shortcomings, the frailties, the follies of a 
Annandale, he passed the few last melancholy fellow-mortal, and who know scarcely any- 
days of his existence. thing of the earnest strivings of his soul, or 
But that endearing humour by which his of the great thoughts which move him, and 
great heart found its natural ventin converse of which he himself scarcely discerns the 
with his kind never entirely left him. He meaning, to believe in him as their teacher. 
could laugh in the midst of his tears, and Therefore we must not be surprised that 


we Se * 
ties a2 et oF ame oe 


THE HOUSE AT DUMFRIES WHERE BURNS DIED, 


turn away from his saddest forebodings to|to the people of Dumfries Burns became 
indulge in a droll remark or some well-timed | quite transfigured after his death, and that 
| every year as the memory of his earthly form 

“ Well, madam,” was his first greeting toa|has grown fainter his genius has shone 
lady whom he met at Brow, “have you any | brighter and brighter, until not only Dum- 


pleasantry. 


commands for the other world ?” fries, but the whole English-speaking world 
The sea did him but little good, and in| owns him as one of the very greatest of 
about a fortnight he returned to Dumfries, no | Caledonia’s sons. Noble or simple, rich or 
longer able to stand upright. poor, fashionable or homely, all alike turn 
As he lay in deep despondency, conscious | affectionately towards him now, and say in 
of the poverty in which he would have to/ perfect sincerity,— 
leave his family, now and then for a moment “We a’ proud of Robin.” 
the old gaiety of heart would return and 
sparkle out in some humorous sally. 
“What business,” he said to the doctor | aérial volatility of soul he threw hu 
who attended him, “has a physician to waste from the pinnacle of the temple, and found 
his time on me? I ama poor pigeon, not the fate which awaits every man who pre- 


If we admit that seduced by a certain || 
himself 
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sumptuously ignores the plainest of God’s 
laws ; yet we must claim for Burns that in the 
presence of the greater temptation,the worship 
of the False that he might rule the world, he 
stood erect. Doubtless his nature was too true 
for him to have fallen at once before a tempta- 
tion of this kind, but its power lies in its 
stealing on a man unawares. Before he knows 
it he has done homage to its authority, and 
received its mark on his right hand and upon | 
his forehead, and become its serf in mind 
and deed. 

But Burns, exquisitely capable as he was | 
of feeling all the advantages of a good | 
position, all the disadvantages of a bad one, | 
never allowed himself once to stoop to any- | 
thing false, untrue, or unfair, to get on in the | 
world. He pretended to no worthiness he | 
did not possess. He was as guileless and 
innocent at the last as at the first, and 
infinitely more humble. | 

There is no elegy in the whole realm of | 





| 


poetry more fitting to be spoken over the | 


grave of such a man than David’s lament 
over the fate of Saul and of Jonathan. 

Burns was a king among men, a head 
and shoulders taller than his fellows in heart 
and mind. More like Jonathan in mag- 
nanimity of soul and humanity of heart, he 
resembled Saul in falling from his calling, 
and making shipwreck of life. Well may 
Humanity, using the words of the greatest of 
peasant poets, the shepherd-king of Israel, 
ay 


‘* The beauty of Israel is slain on thy high places, 

How are the mighty fallen ! 

Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew, 

Neither let there be rain upon you, nor fields of 
offerings : 

For there the shield of the mighty was vilely cast away, 

The shield of Saul, 

As though he had not been anointed with oil. 

I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan : 

Very pleasant hast thou been unto me: 

Thy love to me was wonderful, 

Passing the love of woman. 

How are the mighty fallen, 

And the weapons of war perished !” 





MOSES : 


CHAPTER IX.—THE VISION AND 
| Ir is recorded of Amenoph, the Pharaoh, 
as some suppose, preceding the Exodus, that 
| he prayed for a vision of the divine glory. 
| He had an answer to his prayer, an answer | 
| he expected little and desired less. In the 
| ensanguined river, the tottering cattle, the 
| locust-eaten crops, the plague-struck palace, 
God showed to him the glory of His power, 
| that His name might be declared through the 
earth. Again the question was asked, and 
| asked by one trained in the court of the 
| Pharaohs, not by a persecuting prince, but 
by a pleading prophet. He, too, had an 
| answer not altogether the answer he expected 
| or at first desired, but as different from the 
other, and as much more benign, as Moses 
differed from Amenoph and in benignity 
excelled him, The place where the mani- 
| festation was made, the cleft in the rock, has 
| been earnestly sought, and with probability 
| found in that Jebel Misa to which it has 
given its name. Like the smitten fount of 
the same Horeb, “that rock was Christ.” 
Only when standing upon Him, only when 
sheltered in Him, raised by Him above the 
world, covered by Him from all our wicked- 
VI. 


THE TABERNACLE OF 


| ment of His covenant. 
'can ask less of us than perfect rectitude. 


HIS LIFE AND ITS LESSONS. 


THE ALMIGHTY. 


ness, can we with anything but terror breathe 
the prayer, “I beseech Thee, show me Thy 
glory.” 

The time of the manifestation made was at 
the beginning of the second period of seclu- 
sion of the prophet of Sinai. The covenant 
had been made and violated. The tables 
had been given and broken. The one had 
been in mercy renewed, the other stood in 
need of renewal also. Moses was to return 
to the mount, replacing tables hewn by man 
for those given by God. “ In the first writing 
of the law upon the heart of man in inno- 
cency both the tables and the writing were 
the work of God;” but now the law is 
divine as ever, but the tablet, alas ! is human. 
Still God would have the same law written 
upon it. He makes—he can make no abate- 
He never will, never 


3ut this demand, utterly beyond our reach, 
He accompanies (as He did that day in 
Horeb) with a promise utterly beyond our 
hope. It was, however, when the prophet, 
and the people too, were eager to renew the 
covenant and the keeping of God’s law * 
2x 






































|| servant Mosesisnotso . 


|! tude of the Lord shall he behold.” 
|| confess these words are perplexing ; but we 
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' the Lord God of Israel showed Moses His 
| glory. Mark this well. The best sign of 
|| sorrow for sin is a heart “steadfastly pur- 
| posed to keep” God's commandments. “ The 
| first token of God’s reconciliation” to any 
| that have offended is the re-writing of the 
law upon their hearts. The law is not less holy 
or perfect than before, only its office isto guide, 
not to condemn. ‘Christ has redeemed 
us from the curse of the law,” not from the 
command of it. ‘“ When, in the sermon on 
the mount, He expounded the moral law and 
vindicated it from corrupt glosses, He did in 
effect renew the tables.”"* And never but 
when our heart is fixed, and His law our 
delight, can we expect God to show us His 
glory. 

| But what was the sight vouchsafed to 
| Moses? ‘ The Lord descended in the cloud, 
and stood with him there.” (A fuller mani- 
| festation was made then than recently to the 
| seventy, than ever before to Moses, perhaps 
| than everbesides to any mere mortal. Moses 
| is expressly excepted from the conditions of 
| the rest of Israel and of Israel’s prophets. 
| They were to see no form of Deity, and to 
| hear only in visions and dreams. ‘ But My 
. with him will I 
speak mouth to mouth ; . and the simili- 
I must 
|| may take them as indicating a revelation of 
| God by Him who is His “ Word,” special 
for its clearness and strength. It was given 
to Moses on a later day to be an eye-witness 
of His majesty in the moment of exaltation 
surpassing any other in the Saviour’s life on 
earth. But the meeting now with Moses was 
but brief; very soon the audience was broken 
up, and the King of glory passed on, not 
with sound of trumpet or cry of herald, but 
His own voice proclaiming, “ The Lord, the 
Lord God, merciful and gracious, long- 
suffering and abundant in goodness and 
truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving 
iniquity, transgression, and sin, and that will 
by no means clear the guilty, visiting the sins 
of the fathers upon the children, and upon 
the children’s children, unto the third and to 
the fourth generation.” The impression left 
upon Moses’s heart, and which bowed him in 
the dust, was an impression of divine love. 
God had fulfilled His own promise rather 
than His servant’s prayer, and had made “ all” 
His “ goodness to pass before him.” May we 
take it, then, that goodness is the most 
essential part of the divine glory? Assuredly 


* Numb. xii. 7, 8. 





we may. Goodness in every form ; goodness 
of every kind in Himself ; goodness to every 
one of His creatures, and in every aspect of 
their life; goodness temporal, goodness 
spiritual, goodness eternal ; goodness in can- 
celling sin; goodness in conquering it; 
goodness in raising upon its ruins His 
gracious redemption. The only limit to this 
goodness is one set in the eternal fitness of 
things. ‘‘ He will not clear the guilty.” How 
can He? It would upset the order of the 
universe if He did. It would pave the way 
for continual renewal of rebellion. Even 
goodness itself does not require the sparing 
of those who impenitently set themselves 
against it. It is not for their good that they 
should be spared in their sins. It is cer- 
tainly not for the good of others. ‘The most 
that we can ask or think is that they may be 
saved from that which is their destruction 
and the world’s contamination. 

It has been said by a shallow criticism 
that this declaration of the divine name is a 
legal, not a gospel declaration. What then 
does the gospel say that does not find its 
germ in this utterance of the Giver of the 
law? This speaks of God as goodness ; and 
that can but declare “God is love.” This 
reveals His majesty and His mercy ; and it 
was mercy that was most manifest when they 
“beheld His glory, the glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth.” That manifested God's long suffering, 
and was it not an instance of the same 
when Jesus said unto Martha, “Said I 
not unto thee that, if thou wouldest || 
believe, thou shouldest see the glory of || 
God?” Where then is the variance? Here 
forsooth, that here God is revealed as “not 
clearing the guilty,”* while the New Testa- 
ment presents him as “not imputing their | 
trespasses unto them.” But the guilty who 


* These words were the means of awakening the 
eminent Scottish evangelist, Duncan Matheson. He 
went into Lady Glenorchy’s church in Edinburgh. 
‘*The sermon was nearly finished. One showed me 
the text, Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7. Mr. A. Bonar was the 
preacher, and had come to the words, ‘ will by no 
means clear the guilty.’ In a moment I felt the 
burning, piercing eye of God upon me. A mountain 
of wrath seemed to crush me down, and hell was 
opened beneath me. All round about me seemed to 
be on fire. Louder than the loudest thunder came 
the words, ‘ will by no means clear the guilty.’ The 
congregation was dismissed ; the people departed ; but 
I remained fixed to the spot. Some as they passed 
gave me a look of pity. At last I rose and reeled 
home to my lodgings, realizing with awful vividness 
God, heaven, hell, judgment, eternity. Falling on 
my knees, I uttered my first real prayer, ‘God be 
merciful to me a sinner.’ I was now thoroughly 
awakened.”’— From the Life by Rev. John Macpherson, 
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are not cleared are not the guilty whose tres-| kept.* He meant the Jews to have no 
passes are not imputed. The one are guilty | other God, to worship no carved image, to 
and impenitent, the other are guilty but} keep the Sabbath, not to steal or kill or 
penitent. God is not now any more than|commit adultery. And He means us to 
He was then ready to spare those who will| keep the more spiritual law of the Second 
keep their sins. All the mercy promised in | Moses. The precepts of the Gospels, the 
Christ is included in the forgiveness of| precepts of the Epistles, are not empty words. 
“iniquity, transgression, and sin.” These} We are not to turn their edge by saying we 
surely are not acts of holiness, nor their for-| are weak, and Christ is merciful. This is 
giveness matters of justice. No, verily love| true now, it was true also then; not so 
and mercy sound in this voice all but as clearly perhaps, but clearly enough for one 
loudly as from Calvary. It was just because | overtaken in a fault to seek forgiveness. And 
the wings of the Almighty who sat enthroned | if this lesson of love be clearer in our day, 
that day in the cherubic car were laden with|the lesson of law is clearer too; for the 
balm so healing, yet so holy, that this was of| gospel reveals a Sanctifier as well as a 
all Old Testament visions of the glory of|Saviour. “Therefore we are without excuse.” 
God the most glorious. Gladly do we own |“ The spirit” is now “ given,” for Jesus is now 
that the New has visions exceeding it, yet |“ glorified.” God forbid that we should say 
they but excel in degree, not alter in cha- | one word to lessen the freeness of the mercy 
racter. God can only be now as He was /offered us by God in Christ; but Heaven 
then, holy love ; nor was He more then than| forbid us also ever to think that we are 
now, loving holiness. None that is a sinner| thereby released from obligations of holy 
can be satisfied with less; none that seeks living; this would be to sin that grace may 
to be a saint can seek for more. | abound. 

Not much is told us of the second forty; The return of Moses from Sinai the 
days in the mount. They were days of second time was as much more gracious as 
fasting, like those of Elijah and of Christ. | the manifestation had been. Then he came 
They were days of revelation, like those pre-| down “with the glory of a magistrate, to 
viously passed in the same solitudes by frown upon and chastise Israel’s idolatry ; 
Moses. He was instructed in the duties of a! now with the glory of an angel, with tidings 


soldier, a statesman, and a lawgiver ; received of peace and reconciliation. Then he came 


directions as to the utter rooting out of the 
miserable races of Canaan, as to the strict 
abstinence from intermarriage and aught else 
that might convey to Israel their impurity 
and idolatry ; instructions as to the feasts, 
the Sabbaths, the sacrifices of his people ; 
and finally the renewed tables of the 
covenant. 

“I will write upon these tables,” said God 
when He asked him to draw near, “the 
words which were in the first tables which 
thou brakest.” “And He wrote,” Moses 
says of Jehovah, in his recital of the event 
in Deuteronomy—“ He wrote on the tables 
according to the first writings, the ten com- 
mandments.” The handwriting was the 
same, the law was the same, the period 
required to receive it was the same. Thus 
the test of Moses’s faith and of the people’s 
obedience was the same also. God would 
alter nothing, add nothing, abate nothing. 


Forgiveness had been full and free, but the| 


with the rod, now with the spirit of meek- 
ness.”t His face shone, and he wist not. 
| The sight filled with fear Aaron and all the 
|people, and they stood afar off, or turned 
‘back trembling. But Moses called unto 
‘them, and first Aaron ventured back, and 
then the rulers, and lastly the people. He 
‘talked with them; he had much to say ; and 
all the time he spake “they saw his face as 
it had been the face of an angel.” He saw 
that they were troubled, and asked the cause. 
| When he understood he put a veil on his face 
till he went to his tent and to his God, 
where, “ with open face beholding the glory 
of the Lord,” he rejoiced in the light of his 
manifested grace. Again and again for 
many days, perhaps weeks, as he returned 
‘from communing with God, he read the 
‘same fear in the faces of the people, and in 
compassion on their weakness covered his 
| countenance with the veil again. 

You will hardly believe that some of the 








gate of righteousness was still the strait gate, | most astute theologians have maintained that 
the way of holiness still the narrow way. The) Moses put on the veil not to hide the bright- 
repetition under similar solemnities ratified | ness, but to conceal the disappearance of it, 
the law, and convinced Israel how near it lay | and that Paul is supposed to have encouraged 
to the heart of God. He not only gave the * Dale, “Ten Commandments.” 
commandments, but meant them to be t M. Henry. 
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this astounding discovery. Anything more 
unworthy of Moses or of Paul could not 
well be imagined. Common sense, one 
would think, might have saved the commen- 
tators from such a blunder. But let us see 
the grounds of it. It is said in 2 Cor. iii. 13 
that Moses “put a veil over his face, that 


the children of Israel could not stedfastly | 


look to the end of that which is abolished ; ” 


which some writers assume to mean that, 
Israel should not see the termination of the | 
transitory glory. But this is an entirely | 
gratuitous assumption. “End” may mean) 


just as well “the object, scope, meaning,” 
and the words in connection with the con- 
text will imply that their blinded minds could 


not discern the type or reality shadowed | 
forth by the law which was to pass away, of 


which that transitory light was a symbol. 
Paul is allegorizing the whole narrative, the 
glory on Moses’ face is contrasted with the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ ; 
“the transitory nature of the law, with the 
permanence of the gospel ; the material glory 
with the spiritual—“ the glory that excelleth;” 
Moses’ veiled face with our “open face.” 
The inability of Israel to bear the blaze is 
compared with their inability to discern the 
truth ; and Moses’ removal of the veil when 
he turned into the tabernacle, with its 
removal from their hearts when they “turn 
to the Lord.” When all else is allegory, why 
not this? Why should not ver. 3 mean that 
a veil—a spiritual veil—hindered their re- 
cognising the reality which underlaid the 
system of the law? 

But whether it means this or not, I contend 
that it does of mean that the veil was 
assumed to hide the fading of the flame. 
The natural way of expressing such a mean- 
ing would be, I think, not “they could not 
look to the end of that which passed away,” 
but that “they could not see it passing 
away.” But this is not what Paul says. 
Further, the veil was clearly assumed to 
comfort Israel, an end which would have 


| been strangely met by keeping it off when 


the light shone and putting it on when 
the light disappeared ; and lastly, to con- 
clude as we began, such a discreditable pro- 
ceeding is unlike Moses to adopt or Paul 


to impute. 


The children of Israel continued to so- 


journ in Sinai. The law was to be first put 


in force in the very spot where it had been | 
enacted. A nation of slaves were to be 
trained for freedom, captives and subjects | 
to be fitted for conquest and sovereignty, | 


ignorant and wayward men to be prepared to | 


| be witnesses for God. For these great ends 
| there was indeed much to be done. 

| Israel brought raiment from Egypt, 
| received bread from heaven, and water from 
|the rock. Their lower wants supplied, they 
| were in all the greater danger of forgetting 
| they had any wants that were higher, and of 
sinking into the lethargy and degradation of 
savages. Their great needs now are work 
and worship. The wisdom of God contrived 
a way to give them both at once. 

Had any pioneer of the Bakers or Burck- 
hardts of the worldadventured himself in those 
days into the wilderness of Sinai, he would 
have found to his astonishment not merely || 
wandering Arabs or wild Beddoween, not || 
even a pastoral people, taming the desert and 
getting from it scanty sustenance for their 
flocks, but a race of busy mechanics. In 
one tent was the sound of the plane, the 
creaking of the saw, the blow of the hammer ; 
in another the hum of the shuttle and the 
whir of the spinning-wheel. Here they were 
casting iron, there they were melting gold, 
yonder they were burnishing brass. On this 
bench you saw the graver of the stonecutter, 
on that the chisel of the wood-carver, on that 
the needle for all kinds of embroidery. 
Moving to and fro amongst the hives of busy 
workers were two conspicuous forms of men 
who seemed to have many and weighty 
affairs to think of. These were Bezaleel 
the son of Uri, of the tribe of Judah, and 
Aholiab the son of Ahisamach, of the tribe 
of Dan. They were the overseers, and 
wrought with a will incessantly. But not 
they only. “Every wise-hearted man,” 
whether he were a skilled mason or a skilled 
carpenter, or whatever he might be, was im- 
pressed into the service. And the less 
skilled were set to something which helped 
those whose brains thought more clearly, and 
whose hands worked more deftly. The women 
helped in the dyeing and the embroidery ; 
and those who could not helped nevertheless 
by releasing their husbands, sons, and 
brothers for the good work. There were no 
drones here. All was activity and vigour. 

To my mind the scene is a very beautiful 
one. I believe in work—material work as 
well as spiritual work; mental work as well 
as moral ; work with the hands as well as 
work with the head or heart. The foremost 
nations of the world (to their honour be it 
spoken) are nations of workmen. The 
nations that are hindermost in the race (tell it 
to their shame) are nations that are ashamed 
to work. Let no one be above it. Bezaleel 
was not, though he was the grandson of Hur. 
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|| and many an aching head—aching and weary 


| friends, “better to wear out than rust out;” 
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Let no one neglect it. Six days’ work is| 


hardly less commanded than a seventh day’s 
rest. Work is of God: all work, however 
hard, if it be but honest, is given by Him. 
The workshop is, or ought to be, the nursery 
of heroes—a better nursery than the battle- 
field. ‘The warehouse may be the school of 
virtue—as certainly labour is a screen from 
sin. There is no doubt many a weary hand 


because overwrought ; but never mind, my 


better work too hard than not at all; 
better to be the companions of the tent- 
maker of Tarsus, and the children of the 
Carpenter of Nazareth, than the dainty, dandi- 
fied, luxurious lounger in saloons of pleasure 
or sin, who has nothing to do, and takes care 
to do nothing. Thank God, there are many, | 
like captains of old, who, with no personal 
need, throw themselves from their saddles, 
and go on foot, facing the fire in the fore- 
front of the battle; men who labour not to 
get bread, but to give it. They are worthy of 
double honour. Weave your laurels then 
for these, but put your star likewise on the 
breast of every one who toils well. All 
honour to the noble army of martyrs, but 
honour hardly less to the rustic army of 
workers. 

But what was all this work for, and how 
was all thiswork done? The answer to both 
questions is the same. It was for God and | 
by God. The Hebrews were not only the} 
children of Israel, but the 











children of | 
Jehovah ; not so much the people of Moses] 
as the people of God. Had the children 
their tents, and should not the Father have 
his? Had the earthly leader his dwelling, 
and should the heavenly Leader wander 
homeless? Every heart would feel the in- 
congruity. The only question was, would 
“God in very deed dwell with man, when 
heaven and the heaven of heavens could not 
contain Him?” But God had dwelt with 
him, was then in the pillar of cloud and fire. 
And so, the question answered, all hearts 
would be ready, all hands would be alert to 
prepare a habitation for the great King. But 
if they would make it, it must be after no 
human model, everything must be after the 
pattern shown in the mount. It was a model 
such as they could copy, and copy in the 
desert ; not a temple, not a house, but a 
tabernacle—a tent among tents; like the 
goodly tents of Israel, only goodlier still ; 
built of the rough boards of acacia wood, 
covered with “coarse tent cloths of goats’ 
hair and rams’ skins dyed red,”’ as the Arabs 





love to dye them now, piled one uponanother 
“almost as, at the present day, the sanctuary 
of Mecca is year by year clothed and re- 
clothed with sumptuous velvets, the gifts 


|of Mussulman devotion.”* There is some- 


thing solemn and affecting in the effort of a 
whole people thus to honour their invisible 
King by erecting a pavilion in which the 
most they could hope to see of Him would 
be the hovering light of holy fire. How 
much more ready should we be to build a 
house for the more actual dwelling of the 
Most High! Your heart, if you would do so, 
must be that habitation; and if you will 
build it, you must do so only according to 
divine direction. The foundations must be 
laid in faith, the walls be built up with hope, 
the whole be covered with the curtains of 
love. Such a house God seeks at this hour, 
seeks at your hands. Who will refuse it? 
Could you have a better tenant? Will any 
exclude his King, his Friend, his God, and 
keep his heart only for children of clay or 
demons of darkness? Whatever others say, 
be your resolve -and mine, “I will not give 
sleep to mine eyes, nor slumber to mine 
eyelids.” 

And how was all this done and done so 
well by a nation of liberated slaves? The 
tabernacle was built, as chapels and schools 
and manses were built by the emancipated 
negroes in the West Indies, out of the 
earnings of free men and the first love of 
warm hearts. “ This is the thing which the 
Lord commanded, saying, Take ye from 
among you an offering unto the Lord: who- 
soever is of a willing heart, let him bring it, 
an offering of the Lord ; gold, and silver, and 
brass ; and blue, and purple, and scarlet, and 
fine linen, and goats’ hair, and rams’ skins 
dyed red, and badgers’ skins, and shittim 
wood, and oil for the light, and spices for 
anointing oil, and for the sweet incense, and 
onyx stones, and stones to be set for the 
ephod, and for the breastplate.” The taber- 
nacle was the first church, and this was the 
first church-rate. 

Let us see how the plan succeeded. “All 
the congregation of the children of Israel 
departed from the presence of Moses.” They 
searched their tents, they opened their 
baggage, they ransacked their stuff. “ Here,” 
cried. one of the women, “‘is an earring of 
gold that will do, and here is a bracelet of 
silver better for divine adorning than for 
human; it shall go. And here is a ring set 
with jewels, the gift of a friend; never mind, 


* Stanley. 
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God shall have it."* So the women gave ; 
and the men would not be behindhand. 
“ Every man that offered offered an offering 
of gold unto the Lord.” Then the ward- 
robes were searched to see what could be 
spared,—what was rarest, goodliest, and most 
costly. Here a house-mother came with 
some fine linen, there the daughters brought 
out their blue and purple and scarlet, and 
yonder the sons helped their fathers to cut 
down the shittim wood, and the children 
delighted to give a hand to dye the rams’ 
skins red. The rich men brought onyx 
stones and the poor men spices, and all who 
had it gave oil for the light. Every man 
gave something, and every man gave will- 
Ingly. If all church rates had been collected 
with as little trouble and as much good 
success, what a blessing it would be! The 
gifts of gold reached 29 talents 730 shekels ; 
of silver, 100 talents 1,775 shekels—together 
equal to aquarter of a million sterling;— 
“And they spake unto Moses, saying, the 
people bring much more than enough for the 
service of the work, which the Lord com- 
manded to make. And Moses gave com- 
mandment, and they caused it to be pro- 
claimed throughout the camp, saying, Let 
neither man nor woman make any more 
work for the offering of the sanctuary. So 
the people were restrained from bringing. 
For the stuff they had was sufficient for all 
the work to make it, and too much.” 

But when they had brought the offerings 
they had only begun their services. After 


jout of the difficulty. What a simple set of 
'people they must have been! And yet 
‘was not that a more excellent way than the 
| godless way in which some live, neither 
praising God for His gifts nor praying to Him 
for His grace? Would that we had more 
of the unaffected piety which would connect 
God with everything, even with every-day life, 
‘even with every-day work ; that we received 
‘as Heaven’s good gift whatever power we 
have, and asked Heaven’s blessing to 
strengthen it! I really mean it. You pray 
|for your daily bread; why not for skill to 
earn it? You pray when you get into 
trouble ; why not for power to keep out of it? 
I do not see whya schoolboy should not ask 
God to keep his head clear just as much as 
to keep his heart warm, or an artisan to help 
him to work in the saw-pit or at the lathe as 
well as to be kept in good health of body 
and soul. It is this will give a reality to 
|prayer and something to pray about ; it will 
give you a way of connecting things secular 
and things sacred which may be helpful ; it 
| will lead you to realize your indebtedness to 
| God more, and to recognise His condescension 
in that He is interested in all your concerns. 
To be good workmen in our various depart- 
ments of handicraft or headwork is a real 
blessing to the world, and in order to be 
good workmen we must connect God with 
jour work. He who does this will not be able 
to swear over it, or to cheat over it, or to 
drink over it. He who is seeking God's help 
‘cannot so easily be cruel or even cross, 











they had given their gifts they gave their|or fail in any other of the thousand ways 
labour. I wish more of you would do/jin which so many of us fail. It will be clear 
the same. Many of you do; but some, | gain every way if we learn to do all things in 

ready enough with the shilling or the |God and all things for Him. 
sovereign, are unready at the effort and the| At length all was ready, and the command 
work. May God stir up your minds as He |came to erect the holy and beautiful house. 
did Israel’s, giving you first a holy ingenuity |It was New Year’s Day,—the first New 
to find out your fitting task, and then a holy | Year’s Day since they had left Egypt. They 
energy to begin it at once and to finish it—/|had been twelve months (all but fourteen 
when the Lord’s world is all saved, or //is|days) in the wilderness. What memorable 
work on earth is all done. This was how the|scenes had the past year witnessed! What 
tabernacle was built,—by the united energy | merciful changes it had brought about! At 
of “ Bezaleel and Aholiab, and every wise-| its beginning they were bound and degraded ; 
hearted man in whose heart the Lord had |at its close instructed and free. What marvels 
put wisdom.” |awaited this new day and year! How they 
Primitive people these Hebrews; they| watched for the morning! In what hushed 
actually believed that if a man was a clever |awe did they stand as the forty-eight acacia 
mechanic, God had given his cleverness ;/ pillars, heavy with gold, were dropped into 
and that if an artisan had a difficult piece of | their silver sockets! How eagerly they ob- 
work to do for God, God would help him |served the Kohathites hang the tapestries, 
“with cherubim wrought into a ground alter- 








* “*Brass was scarce, but the ladies surrendered nately blue and purple and scarlet :” and the 
5] 


their burnished mirrors in number sufficient to con- 
struct the ornamental laver.” —Hami/ton. 
+ Kitto in Hamilton. 


Merarites bring the curtains of hair and 
leather and badger or seal skins! ‘Thea the 
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sacred furniture was carried, not as we see it | 
on the Arch of Titus, in contempt and into cap- 
tivity, but in triumph and to its place of| 
honour. There is the table and the incense | 
altar, the candlestick, and yonder, concealed | 
from view, the holy ark of God. The ark| 
was the only thing which Solomon did not | 
dare to replace by newer and more costly 
constructions. It was placed in its original | 
size and simplicity in his temple. And the 
only thing which was not reproduced when 
the original was lost. ‘There was no ark in 
the second temple, but there it was now, and 
all the other ornaments for glory and beauty, | 
or implements for sacred service. And con- | 
spicuous above all in the court of the people, | 
who thronged most densely where it stood, 
the altar of burnt offering, on which that day 
Moses with a prophet’s right offered the 
burnt offering and the meat offering. 

A strange dedication service truly. <A 
strange, sad sight that bleeding carcass, that 
smoking victim: strange and sad, though 
familiar enough then, and kept up by the, 
Beddoween of Sinai to this day. Throw 
yourselves back upon the scene ; imagine as | 
you came to the dedication of your church 
you found, not a pulpit but an altar of stone, 
that yonder were the shambles ; that here 
was the grating for the fire, and there the 
vessels for the blood. That for a service 
you had the slaughter of the victims, and 
instead of placing on the holy table “ wine 
that maketh glad the heart of man, and bread 
that strengtheneth man’s heart” we sprinkled 
crimson gore from the quivering heifer. Did 
we not say rightly a strange liturgy and sad 
service of dedication ? 

What did it all mean? Why was it done? 
Why was it done away with? 

It meant that man is guilty, and that his 
guilt needs expiation. It was done to mani- 
fest this need. It is done away with because 
the need no longer exists. 

These thoughts might come to the mind 
of the offerer who brought his victim. ‘The 
thought of sz; first he would feel this is what 
I deserve. The thought of substitution next ; 
he would say this victim suffers in my stead. 
And then the thought of sa/wation ; he would 
find himself restored to his privileges in the 
camp, and would see in some cases God’s 
mercy manifest in the fire that fell from | 
heaven. It was a picture sermon, an acted 
parable, impressive to the eye, and meant to | 
impress the conscience. Why then do away 
with it? It is done away in Christ. He “is| 
the end of the law,” the reality of the actual, | 
the substance of the shadow. 


|we see sin as we never saw it before, shed- 
| ding the blood of the Son of God. In 


Him, too, we see substitution, and as we 
never saw before, the substitute being perfect 
man and perfect God. In Him we see sal- 
vation; yes, blessed be his name, “ Christ 
being come an high priest of good things 


/to come, by a greater and more perfect 


tabernacle, not made with hands. 
Neither by the blood of goats and calves, 


| but by His own blood, He entered in once 


into the holy place, having obtained [not 
temporal or ceremonial, but spiritual and] 


| eternal redemption for us.” 


X.—SECOND YEAR IN THE WILDERNESS. 


|THE consecration of the tabernacle was 
| followed by the consecration of the priests ; 
/not of Aaron only, but of his sons likewise. 


Aaron was a type of Christ, his sons a type 
of Christians. It is common to reply to the 
assumption of so-called priests of Christen- 
dom by pointing to our great High Priest ; 
but the answer to be complete should take 
notice of the other—the under priesthood,— 
a hierarchy consisting of all Christian people, 
for to all it is said, “ Ye are a royal priest- 
hood.” 

Time forbids our entering the well-worn 
path of the typical acts and duties of Aaron, 
but let us glance a little at this less familiar 
typology of his sons. Their bodies were 
washed with clean water; and even so, 2.¢., 
with clean hearts and lives, we are bidden to 
draw near by Paul in the Hebrews. They 
were anointed with perfumed oil; and this 
reminds believers that they “ have an unction 
from the Holy One.” They were clothed as 
no other priesthood, save the Egyptian, ever 
was, in robes of linen, scrupulously clean, 
prefiguring the “‘ white raiment” Christ coun- 
sels Christians to buy ; the “ fine linen, clean 
and white ; for the fine linen is the righteous- 
ness of saints.” 

“The truth that those who intercede for 
others must themselves have been reconciled 
was indicated by the sacrifice of a bullock as 
a sin offering, on which they solemnly laid 
their hands as transferring to it the guilt which 
attached to them.” Even so every Christian 
loves to say to Christ, 


** My faith would lay her hand 
On that dear head of Thine, 

While like a penitent I stand, 
And there confess my sin.’ 


Two rams were then brought,—one for a 


In Him, too, | burnt offering, none of it to be left ; even as 
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no part of the Christian’s life is to be kept| interest, and it is our privilege to offer to 
back from Christ, but all to be given up/|God, as priests, the sacrifice of prayer for 
to Him who gave His all for us; the|men, and thus as priests to bestow on men 
other, the ram of consecration, was last|the blessing of our God. To sacrifice, to 
slain, its blood sprinkled “on the tip of|intercede, to bless,—these were their func- 
their right ear, and upon the thumbs of|tions, and they are ours; the Book of Leviti- 
their right hands, and upon the toes of their|cus is full of their duties,—the whole New 
right feet,” in token that all was sinful | Testament is full of ours: let us not forget 
and all was set apart; even so we must ac-|them ; let us not evade them ; let us recall 
knowledge not only evil in the gross but| our consecration this very hour, and live 
evil in detail, “from the crown of the head | henceforth as priests unto our God. I shall 
unto the feet there is no soundness in us ;”|not even glance at the services required of 
and so likewise our consecration to Christ} Aaron and his family,—how the priest’s lips 
must not be partial, but complete ; not only were to keep knowledge, and too often, like 
of all we are in general, but of every power | the Pharisees, took away the key ; how they 
in particular. God wants our whole heart ;| were to remind the nation of its solemn and 
our whole life. He touches us, and that with | gladsome seasons, and as often forgot them ; 
the blood of Jesus, in eye, and ear, and lip, | how they were to keep themselves undefiled, 
and hand, and foot, that we may “turn /and too often, as in Nehemizah’s time, needed 
away our eyes from beholding vanity ;” our | purification,—allthisyou know, and its lessons 
ears from hearing unholy, unwholesome|you will, I trust, lay to heart. I will not 
words; that we may keep our “tongue | even look at the history of this family, as sug- 
from evil, and our lips from speaking | gestive asit issolemn. But one event, almost 
guile;” our hands from deeds of wrong, our | the only historical circumstance embedded 
feet from the paths of the destroyer. That| amid the ceremonies of Leviticus, arrests our 
man’s religion which affects everything in| attention. Like the great capital of the far 
general but nothing in particular is hardly | West, fire-girt in its throne of beauty, there 
a fitting religion for one who, as a disciple | stands before us, affecting and awful, the ruin 
of Jesus, is made a priest unto God by His that so soon followed the holy scene of con- 
blood. | secration we have been looking at. 
“ But if he be a priest it is necessary that; During the seven days the ordination ser- 
he should have somewhat to offer.” vices lasted none had been more con- 
The hands of Aaron’s sons were filled on|spicuous objects of the divine favour (save 
that solemn day with cakes and sacrifices} Aaron himself) than his two elder sons, 
for a wave offering to the Lord; and their|Nadab and Abihu. During the days that 
hands must always have been full of sacred | followed none were more conspicuous marks 
work, for some mother coming to offer the|of the divine vengeance. ,They went into 
turtle-dove or pigeon, for the leper who /the sanctuary as if for the service of God, 
wanted to be cleansed, for the ceremonially |but really for some act of profanity. We 
defiled who wanted to be purified, for the | hardly know what it was. At first it appears 
sinful Israelite who brought his offering to|as if their crime consisted in offering 
relieve his sense of guilt, and for the na-|‘strange fire before the Lord, which He 
tion when on fast or festival it crowded|commanded not.” Crime enough, consider- 
around the precincts of the holy place.|ing that His commands were so clear and so 
Had they so many offerings, and have we few | express, and that the lightest word of such a 
or none? Indeed, we have many. We do not | Being is to be regarded as sacred. But just 
bring dead animal sacrifices, it is true, but we | after, a new commandment was given to 
should present our bodies a /iving sacrifice to | Aaron and his surviving sons, “ Do not drink 
God, a sacrifice always acceptable, always| wine or strong drink when ye go into the 
accepted, if brought through Christ Jesus. | tabernacle of the congregation, lest ye die ;” 
We do not bring the wave-sheaf, the /ruits|and it is highly probable that this law was 
of the earth, the ca/ves of a year old; but we occasioned by some act of the kind it depre- 
may offer the sacrifices of praise continually, | cates on the part of those in connection with 
the fruit, the ca/ves of our lips. We do not| whose sad story it was given. The double 
find ourselves thronged by suppliants leading | disobedience brought an awful punishment. 
the bleating lamb or carrying the fluttering | Nadab and Abihu occupy the same position 
bird that we may offer it for them, but we|in the Jewish as Ananias and Sapphira in 
are surrounded by myriads of sinful souls,!the Christian Church. The gospel, like the 
more or less closely pressing upon our heart’s law, was despised and outraged upon its in- 
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auguration ; and in each case God showed 
how jealous He was of the purity of His 
priesthood or His people by the awful pun- 
ishment of those who presumed to violate it. 
In the one fire fell from heaven, in the other 
word came from the apostle, and in each 
case the guilty lives were forfeit. It is an 
awful thing to receive the function of the 
priesthood, an awful thing to, receive the 
blessings of Christianity—which are spiritu- 
ally the same thing—and to dishonour them. 
The deaths of the two priests but just con- 
secrated, the deaths of the two Christians 
but just accepted, speak trumpet-tongued 
to all priests and to all Christians, and say, 
“ Be ye clean that bear the vessels of the 
Lord.” 

We pass from questions of the Church to 
matters of the state ; from the tabernacles of 
God to the tents of the people; and from 
services and solemnities to the day of arms, 
when we go with Aaron and the rest to that 
mustering of the children of Israel from 
which the Book of Numbers takes its name. 
The commission for the census “ was given 
at God’s court, ‘in the wilderness of Sinai ;’ 
from His royal palace, ‘the tabernacle of the 
congregation.’”” The Levites were left out 
of the first muster roll ; women and children 
were left out, and only the fighting men 
counted, and they reached 603,550. This 
was ‘“‘the consecrated host of God’s elect.” 
With these He was ready (had they been 
ready also) to go in and possess the land. 

God always has war on hand, and always 
must (though He be “the very God of 
peace”), till the last enemy be destroyed. 
God has an army still. I wonder how many 
of His soldiers are here? I wonder, if the 
great High Priest (for this is our Aaron’s 
work) were to come down to the fold, and 
to call His own sheep by name, and lead 
them out, how many of you would rise up 
and go? How many of you would be left to 
wander upon the dark mountains? Dear, 
dear friends, the division exists, though we 
cannot divide the sheep from the goats, and 
though Christ delays to come and make the 
separation. For these “divisions” there 
are, or should be, “great searchings of 
heart.” ‘“ Examine yourselves, whether ye be 
in the faith.” Are you men of God? Are 
you fighting men? Have you anything like 
hostility to sin in your heart >—anything like 
undying hatred to evil in your souls? If 
not, yours is an evil case,—an awful case. 
If you are the friends of Satan, if you are 
even “the friends of the world,” you are the 
enemies of God. No one enters Canaan 














“but they which are written in the Lamb’s 
book of life.” 

But our Book of Numbers is not finished 
yet. There are a few more blank leaves,— 
nay, many, for all we know. If your name 
has not yet* been entered there, will you 
not ask that it may be entered now? 

The mustering is finished and the mar- 
shalling begins. The camp of Israel is sup- 
posed to have covered twelve square miles, 
or a circle of about that size. In the centre, 
“corresponding to the chieftain’s tent of an 
ordinary encampment,” stood the tabernacle, 
“and facing it, arranged in four grand divi- 
sions, according to the four points of the 
compass, lay the host of Israel, according to 
their standards.” The Reubenites should 
have had the post of honour, but their 
ancestor had forfeited it by his sin, so Judah 
—pre-eminent in numbers and in blessing— 
in marching led the van, and in encamping 
pitched toward the sunrising, and with his 
tribe those of Issachar and Zebulun, like him 
descended from Leah. On the south lay 
Reuben and Simeon, elder children of Leah, 
and Gad, the son of herhandmaid. Ephraim, 
Manasseh, and Benjamin, all descendants of 
Rachel, were fitly placed side by side, and 
pitched towards the setting sun. To the 
north were Dan, Naphtali, and Asher, sons 
of Bilhah and Zilpah. “ All were encamped 
round their standards, each according to the 
ensign of the house of their fathers.” We 
are not to think of these as flags, but as 
poles surmounted with some device, smaller 
for the tribes or regiments, larger for the 
divisions or battalions. What they were is 
matter of conjecture. The rabbis assign to 
Judah a lion, to Reuben a man, to Ephraim 
an ox, to Dan an eagle. “In the centre, 
round the tabernacle, with no. standard 
but the cloudy or fiery pillar which rested 
over it, were the tents of the priests and 
Levites. The former, with Moses and Aaron 
at their head, on the east,” the latter on the 
other three sides: viz., on the south the 
Kohathites, who had charge of the ark, the 
table, and the vessels ; on the west the Ger- 
shonites, who carried the lighter materials of 
the tabernacle ; on the north the Merarites, 
who had charge of its heavier appurtenances. 
“The order of encampment was preserved 
on the march, the signal of which was given 
by two silver trumpets.” * 

The sanitary arrangements of the camp 
were admirable, anticipating some of the 
latest successes of civilization. Their rites © 


* Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, — ‘‘ Encamp- 
ment,’’ “‘ Ensign.” 
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of sepulture, like ours, were to be performed 
away from the dwellings of the people. 
Lepers, and all suffering from contagious 
disease, those defiled with the dead, and 
captives taken in war, were all put in quaran- 
tine. The ashes of the sacrifices, the skins 
and horns of animals, were burnt without the 
camp, where also the sin offering was con- 
sumed and criminals were executed. The 
recollection of this encampment was pre- 
served long after the people had settled 


dwellings, and God a temple of stone, in the | 


name, “Your tents, O Israel,” for their 
houses ; and “the camp of Jehovah” * for 
the house of God.” 

Such were the wise and orderly arrange- 
ments for the long pilgrimage, such the array 
of goodly tents which awakened the admira- 


realize itnow? Dowe realize it here? Do 
we attempt to realize it? Are the watchmen 
careful to detect the approach of intruders, 
and the sentries constant in requiring the 
passport? Do we actually refuse to give 
admission through the door to any foul 
desire, any false thought, any unkind wish? 
And are we active and alert to secure its 
| deliberate exclusion from our souls, if by any 
means it has invaded their purity ? Nothing 
short of the blameless preservation of the 
“whole spirit and soul and body” should 
isatisfy us. The camp of God should be 
holy. 

That it may be, it must be Aappy. Realize 
| salvation first if you would realize sanctifica- 
tion at all. And whynot? Why should any 
one in the Christian camp have misgivings 











about his safety? ‘God is in the midst of 
her.” He is known in her palaces for a 
refuge. His own tent is pitched in the centre 
of ours. “The Word was made flesh, and 
|dwelt among us;” and upon Him played, 
of their habitation. To camp on the right) brighter than the shekinah, the lambent flame 
hand or the left was given to those prepared | of love—the glory of the Father. The earthly 
of the Father. And so in the Church of! house of His tabernacle was taken down, but 
Christ, God has assigned to each his sphere, | it was that we might have all our salvation 
that there may be no disorder and no dis-|and all our desire that He was “ cruci- 
cord. But how often, as here, “the elder| fied amongst” us. But the tent only 
shall serve the younger!” When the great |lay in ruins for three days. It has been 
army of the King shall at length deploy upon|set up again—set up more gloriously 
the plains of heaven, many a-name conspi-| than ever,—and now, wherever we turn in the 
cuous on earth shall be little heard, as per-| camp, we behold the glory resting on the 
haps conspicuous by its absence altogether ;| raised tabernacle of the Redeemer’s exalted 
many another contemned and consigned to| body. With new hearts and voices now can 
oblivion here shall shine as the brightness of | we raise the old Hebrew war-cry—sung by 
the firmament there. Have a care, ye that| Ephraim, Benjamin, and Manasseh as they 
are most active and most honoured, lest some |marched to battle—“ Give ear, O Shepherd 
flaw in the motive mar all, and displace you| of Israel, ‘Thou that leadest Joseph like a 
from your wonted post of honour. Be of| flock; Thou that dwellest between the che- 
good cheer, ye that are seen little and/rubirns, shine forth.” 
honoured less ; be faithful over a few things,| The work at Sinai was now done. ‘The 
and Christ will make you rulers over many | law had been given, the sanctuary built, the 
things. ‘ For many that are first shall be| priesthoodconsecrated, the ritual inaugurated, 
last, and the last shall be first.” | the army numbered, the duties and positions 
The separation of the camp from the wil-| assigned. All was now ready for the march ; 
derness, the circling of the tents of Israel! and “on the twentieth day of the second 
around the tents of Jehovah, were symbols | month,in the second year, the cloud was taken 
of the sanctity of the Church, and of its | up from off the tabernacle of the testimony ; 
strength. The sentinels at the four gates| andthe children of Israel took their journeys 
kept the entrances, the watchmen around | out of the wilderness of Sinai ; and the cloud 
the tents kept the circuit, and nothing could | rested in the wilderness of Paran.” * 
enter in that was uncircumcised or unclean.| The moment the people got there the 
The same was foretold by Isaiah ¢ as the|murmurous spirit, checked for a little by 
mark of the Church in a glorious future on| work and worship, broke out afresh. They 
earth, and by John ¢ as her eternal blessing| were tired of the manna, and Moses was 
in her glorious future in heaven. Do we tired of their murmurs. The aliens began 


tion of Balaam. Should it not awaken ours, 
and our imitation also ? for sacred as well as 
sanitary considerations guided the great super- 
intending mind. It was not left to themselves, 
it was not left to Moses, to fix the bounds 





* 2 Chron. xxxi. 2; Psa. Ixxviii. 28. | 


+ Isa. lii. 1. ft Rev. xxi. 27. * Numb. x. 11, 12. 
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it. It is a bad thing to live in the world. If} this man, so brave forsooth, and so meek,— 
we would be spiritual ourselves, the worldlings | “ kill me, I pray thee, out of hand.” A most 
about us will soon make us carnal. “The| unbecoming prayer truly! But God did not 
mixed multitude,” who were not Israelites,| seem to think so. I suppose, for one thing, 
“fell a lusting ;” and Israel soon caught the|God would rather His people would give 
spiritofgrumbling, and remembered “the fish,} vent to their feelings freely to Him than 
and the cucumbers, and the melons, and the|keep them to themselves, or tell them to 
leeks, and the onions, and the garlick,” and|the world. And I suppose, for another 
compared the days of Egypt and all its|thing, that God will not take notice of 
good things with the days of the desert and| every flaw in the words or deeds of a well- 
its manna. It was just like some Christian | meaning and devoted child when He sees that 
recalling the days he lived in the world,| grief has overmastered and unmanned him. 
and wanting to go back to it, to have the| Moses was overwrought, that was evident; 
parties and the balls and the theatres and|and so God, instead of pointing out the im- 
all the gaiety back again, Itis because you do| propriety of such weak and selfish supplica- 
not realize what you have found, my friends, | tions, finds helps to undergird the good ship 
that you hanker after what you have lost.|lest it should go to pieces in the storm. 
You are not filled with the joy of the Lord, |“ Gather to me,” He says, “ seventy men of 
or always abounding in His work, or you |the elders of Israel, and I will take 
would hardly have any heart for earthly |of the spirit that is upon thee, and will put it 
pleasure. What is it you complain of? That|upon them; and they shall bear the burden 
you have too much of Christ? Impossible ;| of the people with thee, that thou bear it not 
and yet that is what it comes to, if you|thyself alone.” And he did so; and the 
must have worldliness to make up for the | spirit rested on them, and “they prophesied, 
deficiencies of spiritual grace. But can it|and did not cease.” 

be? It is easy to fancy Israel growing weary| Nay, two of those who were smitten, but 
of one kind of food, and saying, ‘Our soul|through ignorance or diffidence went not 
is dried away ; there is nothing at all besides/| out unto the tabernacle, prophesied in the 
this manna before our eyes.” But it is im-|camp. ‘The news was quickly carried to the 
possible to think of Christians complaining |leader’s tent. It was like the tidings of a 


because there is nothing at all but Christ. 
To put your complaint into words is a 
crime, and can the complaint itself be much 
less criminal? ‘The fact is, Christ re- 
fuses us nothing that is really for our good, 
neither friends, nor occupation, nor even 
amusements. He saw at the beginning that 
it was not good for man to be alone. He 
sees now that it is not good for man to be 
idle, and that it is not good for him to be 
dull; and so He provides friends, and work, 
and recreation—all right in their place, only 
right if loved for Him, done for Him, enjoyed 
in Him. This is the secret which will solve 
all cases of conscience. 

At this fresh outbreak of the natural spirit 
God was displeased, and Moses desponding 
—nay, desperate. He carried his despond- 
ency and despair where it would be wished 
you would carry yours, doubting hearts—to 
the throne of grace. His prayer, to tell 
truth, was not much like prayer, and was 
very unlike Moses. He complained that God | 
had afflicted him, burdened him with all this 
people. /7e could not carry them, as a nursing- | 
father, all the way to Canaan; Ae could not 
find flesh to feed them; Ae could not| 
bear this people alone ; “and if Thou deal 
thus with me ”—such is the supplication of! 


conventicle in the days of Charles II. ; nay, 
like the tidings of devils cast out in Christ's 
name by one who followed not with the 
apostles ; and as in that case “ they forbade 
him because he followed not with them,” so 
in this the temptation rose up in the form of 
reverence for Moses, and appeared too in his 
dearest disciple, for “Joshua said, My lord 
Moses, forbid them. And Moses said unto 
him, Enviest thou for my sake? Would God 
that all the Lord’s people were prophets.” It 
would take us too far to dwell on the beauties 
of this beautiful answer. Its humility, its 
self-forgetfulness, its carelessness who does 
God’s work so only it be done, anticipates 
the clearness and charity of the days of Christ. 
Its discernment that God’s calling overrides 
all human appointments might have saved 
many a schism, and consecrated many a 
servant for the work of God. Where the 
harvest-field is so vast and so white, where the 
labourers are so few and so weak, away with 
the paltry policy which would claim all the 
work for one sect, or cast, or order. ‘“ Would 
God that all the Lord’s people were pro- 
phets, and that the Lord would put His Spirit 
upon them !” 

Thus one difficulty was disposed of the same 
day, and the same divine hand disposed of 
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the other. The people were asking, “ Can 
God furnish a table in the wilderness?” 
Even Moses, who appears to so little advan- 
tage to-day, caught the contagion of infidelity, 
like the disciples who forgot the feeding of 
the five thousand in their next hour of need 
—like the Christian who forgets the last de- 
liverance in the next danger; even Moses 
says, “Shall the flocks and the herds be slain 
for them to suffice them, or shall all the fish 
of the sea be gathered together for them?” 
But God had done greater things than these. 
Well might He ask, “Is the Lord’s hand 
waxed short?” Moses was soon to see. 
What is that cloud coming up from the sea — 
nearer, larger, blacker—a living cloud! It 
is a covey of quails, so vast, so dense, so 








day, and all that night, and all the next day,” 
to gather them, and every man took home an 
ass load at least. So “God granted their 
request,” but “ sent leanness withal into their 
soul.” The plenty brought a plague—the 
surfeit led to wickedness. How often have 





we seen the same thing! The heart of one | 


is set upon wealth; it is given, and his 
miserable. soul cankers with his gain. 
Another is determined on a world-prosperous 
marriage. The match is made, and turns 
out a bridal of shame or sin. ‘There are 
many desires which we must pray God to 
quench, not to grant. Many aman, success- 


ful as the world calls success, if he looks at | 


things in the light of eternity, must say, with 


| Pyrrhus, “One more such victory, and I am 
populous, that “the people stood up all that | 


undone.” J. B. FIGGIS. 








CHAPTER XXVI.—BOB AND HIS FRIEND 
RETURN TO GENEVA. 


** Be useful where thou livest. . 


Find out men’s wants and will, 

And meet them there. All worldly joys are less 

Than that one joy of doing kindnesses.” 
Herbert. 


How animated the little station of Vevey is! 
There is no need to ask if the del/e saison has 
begun. The numbers of excursionists, and 
the parties of ladies and gentlemen descend- 
ing from the omnibuses of the great hotels 
in its vicinity sufficiently prove that it is. 

Bob and his friends are there ; they stand 
in the enclosed gallery just outside the hall 
of the station. 

Bob is looking at the Veveyse, now a mere 


ing bed men are taking stones, or riddling 
sand. He is thinking how changed it is 
since the last time he saw it, when from one 
side to the other of its now desolate-looking 
embankments it was one torrent of troubled, 
agitated waters, rushing down past those tall 
poplars, to throw themselves into the blue 
lake beyond. 

The friend is sullenly watching the occu- 
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pants of the various omnibuses descend 
from them at the foot of the flight of steps 
before him. 
seen the “ tall gentleman, 


” 


who grasped him 












He fancies he has that morning | 


at the Lausanne landing-place, hovering | 


about their hotel, and the sight has rendered 
Vevey odious to him. 

“ A detestable place,” he observes. I am 
glad we are leaving it.” 

“ How can you say so?” said Bob, turning 
round. 

“ A confounded little dusty hole, with only 
two good streets in it.” 

“You forget the quay,—besides, to play at 
hide and seek in, two are enough, for if 
friend Grappler—I have thought of that 
name for him, it’s more convenient than 


| yours, ‘that tall rascal’ and safer too,—tall 
streamlet, from out of whose uncanny-look- | 


fellows abound; it’s hardly prudent to look 
one in the face as you did at breakfast this 
morning, and declare you meant to put that 
tall rascal in prison.” 

“I’m glad we are leaving, it’s a horrid 
place, much too small.” 

“It’s just the place for us; don’t you see 
how convenient it is? for, as I was about to 
observe, if friend Grappler is taking his walk 
in the Rue de Simplon, you dodge down into 
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the Rue du Lac; should he follow, there is|for on the hotel bill,” and Miss Smithers 
still the Quay, and as a last resource the; began to fumble in her pocket for that 
lake.” document. 
“Thank you! I wonder when this con-| “No pay! Madame no pay?” 
founded train means to come.” “Dear me! well,” opening her purse, “I 
“Not yet. In the canton of Vaud, no/ suppose he doesn’t count that I gave him at 
one hurries, the people are sure, but slow, | starting.” 
very slow. They have an old saying which; “Does Madame mean to pay?” in a 
expresses their character to a shade,—‘ The | threatening tone, 
Vaudois keeps his boat ready, but no one | Miss Smithers hurriedly puts a two-franc 
knows when he means to push off.’ I|piece into his hand. “Better give him too 
suppose he does the same with his trains.” much, and get rid of him,” she says. 
“ You never tell one anything in time; we| The conductor walks off, and winks toa 
might just as well have taken lunch.” small man, who sports the word “ commis- 
“ Oh, we can lunch at Lausanne; capital | sionaire” round his sealskin cap. 
refreshment-room ; and we shall have time ;| Miss Smithers gets her ticket, her luggage 
but at last they are giving out the tickets.” | is weighed and registered. As she is walking 
“You go in and get them, I want to see | away the conductor reappears. 
who is in this omnibus, it’s the last.” | “Two francs,” says he, coolly addressing 
“TI should hope so. If you see friend | her. rs 
Grappler, however warmly you may feel dis- | Two francs? well, I never, and pray what 
posed, don’t embrace him.” for?” 
“JT shall take good care not to give him | “Did Madame think I was waiting by her 
the chance of embracing me.” | luggage for the pleasure of looking at it ?” 
At this moment the omnibus stopped. Its| “ Dear me, I’m sure I don’t know if I’ve 
roof was heavily laden, within only two pas-| got any more change. Surely it can’t be 
sengers were visible. As it wanted only five | right ; that will make six francs for coming 
minutes to the time of starting, the men/| from the hotel—such a short distance too!” 
made haste to unload. It was ratheralong| At this moment, partly with hurry, partly 
operation. Besides a quantity of neatly | with nervousness, Miss Smithers dropped her 
arranged baggage, marked with the letter H,) purse. Bob, who had been watching the 
which was lifted down first, and handed over scene, picked it up. “ Don’t let that fellow 
with numerous injunctions as to its destina-| cheat you, ma’am.” 
tion, there was that huge nailed trunk, whose | “Oh, you’re English, sir ; do tell me what 
owner’s name, J. Briggs, New York, was) I ought to pay?” 
painted in letters so large and white that he| “ What have you given him already ?” 
who ran could read, to be slided down; and| “Four francs omnibus fare. Now he 
the modestly labelled belongings of Miss| wants two more.” 
Smithers, the nervous-looking lady who has| “Four francs, you great rascal! I'll note 
just got out, to be handed over; and the/the hotel, 1na’am, and write to his master.” 
nervous-looking lady, just because she is| The man sneaked off. 
nervous, fares worse than Mr. Briggs, for) ‘“ That’s just like you,” remarked his friend 
while the latter with a know-the-fare air pays |when Bob returned, “just like you ; so now 
his dues, and follows his grand trunk up the| I’m going to be victimized by all the old 
steps with a jaunty air, as if he had not a | maids between here and Geneva. Haven't 
care in the world, the former, after glancing|we had plague enough with the married 
timidly round and paying double, enters the| ladies? Why need you have meddled in 
hall of the station, hotly pursued by the|that affair? It don’t concern us in the 
omnibus conductor, who with his hand | least, I suppose.” 
open, and his tone insolent, is by the help of} “ I’m not going to stand coolly by and see 
broken English, and much  gesticulation, | a countrywoman swindled.” 
endeavouring to extort from her more money| ‘“ Swindled ? she should‘have been sharper, 
still, or better still, have stayed at home. What 
“No pay! Madame will no pay?” do women scare about the world for? She 
“I have paid indeed ; didn’t I give you a| is looking our way now.” 
franc ?” “Ts she?” said Bob, laughing good-tem- 
“ One franc!” the man looks at it with an | peredly. 
expression of the greatest contempt. “ Of course she is, she’ll bore us as far as 
“But you know the omnibus fare is paid| Geneva, I’ll warrant,” replied his friend. 
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The tickets were now all taken, and the 
passengers beginning to pass into the waiting- 
rooms. The doorkeeper was about to cut 
the ticket of Miss Smithers, and let her pass 
also, when a lady hot and out of breath 
pushed through the crowd, and seizing her 
by the arm,— 


“Dear Madam,” said she, “I am delighted | 


to have found you ;” then dropping her | 
voice, “I was afraid I should be too late, I 
have brought in a whisper—“ the money I | 
owed you.’ 

“You must go with me into the waiting- | 
Come along. 
said the doorkeeper, push- | 


” 


room, my dear. 

- Can’t pass,” 
ing her back. 

“ Dear me, not go in with me?” 

“It’s only for a few moments,” observes 
the new-comer. “Only for a few moments, 
just to settle an account, I can’t very well do 
it here, there are so many people about.” 


“No, no, can’t pass,” says the man, roughly. | 


‘“‘ Dear me, how very tiresome! ” 

“T would keep within sight of you, Mon- 
sieur, do let me; if you only knew what 
trouble it would save us! ” 

** You—can’t—pass, is that enough?” 

*There’s no help for it, my dear,” says 
Miss Smithers, kindly. ‘My poor head could 
never reckon it here. Good-bye.” 

“T’ll send it by post—farewell.” 

‘*It’s ashame they can’t find a man with 
a civil tongue in his head,” observed Bob, 
who from the first-class waiting-room had 
overheard what was passing. 

“It’s not the man’s fault ; 
attend to it sooner?” 

“If passengers must be locked up, they 
might at least insure an intelligent door- 
keeper.” 

“Tt is well she is a second-class passen- 


why didn’t she 


ger, or you would have condoled with her 


from here to Lausanne.” 
“ T hate these foreign stations, 
“« And I your English ones.” 
‘‘ Air and freedom, delightful things,” 
Bob. 
‘Freedom be fiddled! and as for air, I’d 
rather by half be shut in here snug and com- 


éy said Bob. 


fortable than roaming up and down in cur- | 


rents of air enough to cut your head off.” 

“ But you need not roam about in them, 
you can get into comfortable quarters, and 
read your paper.” 

“Mighty fine. ‘Interesting city news.’ 
at get interested ; while you are staring at | 

—thump! bump! ‘whisk! bang! You jump | 
<i you run, ‘Where for, sir?’ ‘ For 
Derby, my man.’ ‘Derby? just off, sir.’” 


“ There now! you see how civil ; that red- 
faced doorkeeper would have let you run 
from here to Geneva before he’d have asked 
you, ‘ Where for, sir?’ ”’ 

Atthis moment the door on to the plat- 
form was unlocked, and all turned out to 





said | 


| take their places in the train close by. When 
they had started Bob began to meditate, his 
friend to nap; Bob sat by the window, 
| watching the lake, and the vineyards, and the 
little villages, Lutry, Cully, &c., and the fine 
| mountains—not that Bob was thinking about 
‘them so particularly, though their beauty did 
‘now and then strike him as being greater 
than that of anything in his dear old Eng- 
‘land. No, Bob was thinking about “ Mr. 
| Grappler,” as he had facetiously named him, 
'and wondering whether his friend had really 
seen him at Vevey, and rather fearing he 
might turn up elsewhere. It was evident to 
(him that the tall man had some strong 
reason for wanting to discover the where- 
abouts of Madame Grandloup ; “and really,” 
thought Bob, “there can be no harm in telling 
him. That would end the matter, at least as 
far as we are concerned ;—he can fight it out 
| with Grandloup then, if he throttles him, so 
‘much the better. So that’s what I'll do; 
otherwise he may chance to give my friend 
a shake too much, or frighten him so that 
there will be no peace or rest till we are 
safely back in England. Yes, yes, that’s the 
best, I’m sure. Let me see, I have the card of 
that hotel in my pocket-book ;” and Bob, 
drawing it out, looked over its contents until 
he had found what he was searching for. 

By the time he had finished doing so the 
train had reached Lausanne, and his friend 
awoke. 

“How long to wait?” he asked of the 
door-opener. 

‘‘ Half an hour, Monsieur.” 

“ Passengers for Berne, Neuchatel, change 
their carriages,’ cried one of the porters, 
passing along the platform. 

**Bless me, Bob! there’s the refreshment- 
room ; let me get out.” 

‘“Capital _refreshment-room,” 
Bob,—“‘ iced wine, beer, coffee, tea.” 

“Tet me get out, we'll have lunch and a 
bottle of iced champagne.” 

Bob, who was nearest that side, put out his 
head, then drew it in, and let Mr. Briggs, 
also about to lunch, get down. 

‘‘ Better be prudent,” he said, “ because of 
| Grappler.” 

“Yes, yes; just see if the coast is quite 
clear to that verandah place : how good the 
beer looks!” 
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“Don’t trust it; it’s not English. I say, | 
keep back, can’t you? for I see that con- 
founded——” | 

“ You don’t mean that ?” replied his friend, | 
hastily retreating and drawing the curtain 
forward. 

“T see his man-servant getting out of a) 
carriage in our train. He is evidently on the 
look-out.” 

“Is he really, though? Call the station- | 
master.” 

“ Pooh, pooh! keep quiet, that’s all.” | 

“ That’s all very fine for you, Master Bob, | 
but I don’t want to be stifled in here.” 

“ He’s coming our way—looking in at 
every window. Depend on it, his master’s 
not far off.” 

“Call some one, can’t you?” said his} 
friend, retreating to the opposite window and 
looking out on to the platform, where the| 
Berne train was beginning to fill. “ What a} 
provoking fellow you are! Call, I say.” 

“T thought we should have been wiser to 
have stayed at Vevey—we had far better ; 
now we have just popped our heads into the 
lion’s mouth !” 

“Call the station-master—that’s him in 
the spectacles.” 

“Better be quiet than attract attention. 
Bless you, if he saw my head out he’d be} 
down on us at once.” 

There was no time to say more, for Fal- | 
coner stood at the door. Bob looked at him 
merrily ; his friend leant out of the opposite | 
window and tried to unfasten the door. 

“Wish to come in, my man?” said Bob, | 
politely. 

“Thank you, no, sir,” replied Falconer, | 
touching his hat. “I only wanted a word | 
with that gentleman.” 

“ Be off with you, you villain !” said Bob’s | 
friend, who, finding the door too fast to open, | 
thought it best to face the foe; “is it not! 
enough that your master has nearly strangled | 
me?” 

“T’m sorry, sir,” said Falconer, touching | 
his hat, “but you named a lady, sir”—| 
another touch,—* and _ you know, sir, ladies 

” 

“‘Confound you, be off! I'm not going to 
name her again, at any rate.” 

“Perhaps,” said Bob, interposing, “ your | 
master wants to know where we saw her.” 

“ Just so, sir; that’s just it, sir.” 

“ Well, then, if you will promise to let us 
alone for the future, I’ll tell you.” 

“Thank you, sir; we'll be sure not to 
trouble you again.” 

“We don’t know the lady, but we met 
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her and her husband at the Grand Hotel 
de —— ; but see, here is the card, that will 
be better;” and Bob, rejoicing that he had 
taken the precaution to search it out from 
among the innumerable contents of his 
pocket-book, handed it to Falconer, who 
took it with evident satisfaction, and made 
off as fast as he could to be out of the hear- 
ing of more abuse on the part of Bob’s 
friend. 

“So now for the champagne,’ observed 
Bob, rising. 

“Train just going, Monsieur,” remarked a 
porter near the door. 

‘Great fool I have been to stick in here,” 
said Bob’s friend, angrily. “I’m as thirsty 
as——let me out, I say!” 

“ There’s the bell. You'll have to wait 
till we arrive in Geneva.” 

“‘T shan’t do anything of the sort.” 

*T see a waiter,” said Bob, “ he is stand- 
ing at the next carriage.” 

** Call him, then, can’t you >—Here, gargon, 
here !” 

“ 4 votre service, Monsieur,” said the man, 
approaching. 

“Fetch a bottle of champagne, quick !” 

The man caught the twenty-franc piece 
which Bob’s friend threw to him, and dis- 
appeared. 

* Lay ten to one he brings it too late.” 

“Tf he does, you can console yourself with 
thinking how much enjoyment he will get 
out of your twenty francs.” 

“ Great consolation in that! We're off, I 
declare !” 

“So we are ; you had better have taken 
my advice.” 

“ Ze voici, Monsieur,” said the waiter, re- 
appearing before the window. “ Change, 
Monsieur,” added he. 

“Never mind the change so long as I 
have the wine.” 

“Keep it,” said Bob, taking the bottle 
from the man’s hand and handing it over to 
his friend, who at once began to unfasten 
the wire of the cork. 

* Glass, eh?” said he. 

“Unluckily,” said Bob, with a sly laugh, 
“ that’s just what we don’t happen to possess. 
You wouldn’t let me bring mine, you re- 
member.” 

“ Here you are, sir,” said Mr. Briggs, who, 
having partaken of a comfortable lunch, had 
reappeared in his old seat. As to his name, 
every one knew that, his travelling bag 
bearmg the same white conspicuous and 
legible address as his trunk. Along one side, 
“J. Briggs,” along the other, “ New York.” 
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Further particulars to be obtained by looking | “ At the risk of losing?” 
below. “ Risks | what does he care for risks?” 

“ Practical, sir,” observed Bob, as Mr.| “But supposing he did lose it?” asked 
Briggs took from within its well- adjusted con-| Bob. 
tents a large goblet, which he handed to the | “‘ Why, then, sir, instead of hanging him- 
bottle-holder | self, as some of our cousins might do, he 

“Thank you,” said the latter, accepting it says, “ That was a bad speculation,’ and 
somewhat sullenly. “ Like to taste it, Bob ?” | straightway begins another.” 
added he, as the cork flew out with a bang| “So that,” observed the Swiss, “while the 


and the champagne foamed over. | American is, whether rich or poor, toiling 


“ Thank you, no.’ 'on, the Swiss, having secured a little inde- 
“And you, sir?” said he, addressing Mr. pendence, is quietly enjoying it.” 
Briggs, who, not waiting fora second invita-|  “ Enjoying 50,000 francs! Why, sir, he 
tion, accepted the foaming beverage and, might make a great fortune out of it.” 


tossed it off at a gulp. | “J doubt it; one in a thousand might, the 
“Excellent,” said he, returning the empty | next would fail. And after all, life is not 
glass. | meant to be only a gold chase.” 
“Confound his impudence!” said the) “No people love gold better than you 
donor, under his breath. | Swiss, Monsieur,” observed Mr. Briggs. 


“Yes, sir, it’s practical,” observed Mr. | “That may be, or may not. At any rate, 
Briggs, in reply to Bob’s observation about we Swiss earn it with difficulty, and having 
his bag, “‘ we Americans are practical. Been| earned it, prize it. It’s therefore no small 
in America, sir?” /merit that we can stop running after it, to sit 

. No, sir,” replied Bob, “ but I hope to do | down and enjoy is,” 

“Certainly,” said Bob, “if he does, he is 
“No railway travelling like ours.” ithe wise man. Our powers of enjoyment 
“You may well say so, Monsieur,” said a | last but for a short time. One might as well 

Vaudois seated by his side. “I have just|be poor as toiling on for ever.” 

returned from the United States.” “J didn’t say it was wise or right; I 
“ Drive along there, don’t we?” said Mr. | stated a fact,” said Mr. Briggs ; “it’s a fact 

Briggs. “None of this dawdling at the sta- | that we are a practical people, and must 

tions, eh? Then the conveniences of our | | go on.’ 

cars over there! One can have one’s cham-| “Have you good hotels in America?” 

pagne without getting out to fetch it,” added | asked Bob’s friend, who, having drunk the 

he, with a twinkle in his eye at Bob. little wine left, had been secretly fuming at 

“Tt’s true,” said the Swiss gentleman, | having no more. 

“that your trains get on at a famous rate,| “Excellent ; far better than in Switzerland, 

come up full speed, and stop instantaneously ;| and no extras. Here, sir, you are fleeced.” 

there’s no loss of time, and conveniences of | ** Pourtant,” said the Vaudois, “ our hotels 
all sorts abound ; still, Monsieur, allow me/are in high repute ; see how they are crowded.” 
to tell you I prefer our trains to yours.” “ Oh, ‘that’s the fine country ; but I reckon 

“You do? I don’t admire your taste.” if once people take to visiting California, 

“Perhaps not, Monsieur ; it’s bad taste, | Switzerland will be laid on the shelf.” 
no doubt, but we Swiss like living out our | 6 When they do, but that won't be at 
lives, voila! Weare a steady-going people, | | present, ’’ said Bob. 
who enjoy life, and don’t care to risk it for} “Here we are at Geneva,” said the Vau- 


so.’ 


the pleasure of driving along quick.” dois, so don jour et bon voyage, Messieurs,” 
“ Bless you, sir, there’s no risk ; but you | added he, rising to leave the carriage. 
are so slow in Switzerland. ¥ | Confound that fellow!” said Bob’s friend, 
“Tn America all is fast, I suppose,” said as they wended their way along the Quaz. 
Bob. “ Which ?” 
“Ah, sir, the American, sir, goes on,| ‘ You may well ask. And it’s all your 
and on ; the Swiss goes on, and stops.” fault, just to leave Vevey to find that rascal 
“In time,”’ said the Vaudois, laughing. at Lausanne. 


“Pray what do you mean by ‘goes on,| ‘‘ We can go back to-morrow.” 
and on’?” asked Bob. “Then to pay twenty francs for a bottle of 
“T mean, sir, that if an American gains|champagne to cool that American’s throat.” 
300,000 dollars he will try to make it| “You should have accepted the change, 
600,000,” and drunk the wine yourself.” 
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“TI made sure he would refuse it. And 
now what to do in Geneva ?” 

“T thought we were going to dine, and 
that you knew a good hotel.” 

“‘ Ah, to be sure, Hétel de la——, Swiss 
house—good dinners, excellent, they say. 
We'll go there.” 

“As you will. 
matter.” 

“ Bad night? And pray why? 

“Small rooms, thin walls, gentlemen spit- 
ting to right and left from twelve to three.” 

“ You must go to sleep before they begin. 
I must have a good dinner, and it’s the best 
house for that in Geneva—so, at least, they 


say. 


One bad night won't 


CHAPTER XXVII.—LILY’S EXPERIENCES.— 
THE LESSIVE. 


** La vie est un combat, la vie est une aréne, 
Ov le devoir grandit du triomphe obtenu ; 
C’est le sentier qui monte, et pas & pas nous méne 
Aux{sommets d’ot la vue embrasse l’inconnu.” 
Pressensé. 
‘* To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day.” 
Shakspere. 


JuLy, with its fierce heat, was come, and the 
vacations were drawing near. 

Master and pupils were alike longing for 
them. When the early morning lessons at 
the college were over, neither felt disposed 
for more. Those of the sultry afternoons 
were particularly fatiguing. Monsieur de la 
Harpe would return home at four o'clock, 
quite tired out. Casting aside his coat, even 
the light one which Lily, aided by Susette, 
who could back-stitch like a machine, had 
manufactured for him, he would throw him- 
self on the sofa. 

“Lily,” he would say, “ Lily, ondy half an} 
hour;” and she knowing his extreme exactitude, 
took great care to awaken him before the 
last moment of it had expired. Then he| 


opposite to their house. | 
This grove was little frequented. It} 
abounded in low seats: Lily would take her 
work, and sit on one. The professor would | 
pace up and down, occasionally giving her a 
kindly look from off his book as: he passed, 
sometimes even a “Good little wife” as he 
softly trod by. 
These were happy moments. They were 
like the sparkles of sunlight on the brook, or 
the diamonds whose glitter gives a charm to 





VIL 


| windows. 


would get up and study, perhaps be tempted | “ Madame admired owr lake.” 


to do so in the delicious shade of the grove| 
of trees which ended the promenade just | 


| the meanest attire. They compensated Lily 
| for much of the discomfort she had to endure, 
|and for the many failures she was constantly 
making. 

She had, it is true, overcome some of her 
difficulties. The dinners were better cooked, 
and without the loss of time incident on her 
earlier experiences ; Susette’s head too was 
less blowsy, perhaps because it was less 
exposed to the currents of air outside the 
Lily had discovered that Susette 
liked fancy work, and had set her to knit a 
counterpane. It was a beautiful pattern, 
knitted in squares. Susette was delighted. 
To finish a square between breakfast and 
dinner was her highest ambition. She would 


|hurry through her housework, and with a 


tap at the door, and a face radiant and 
shining,— 

“Does Madame want a good workwoman 
this morning ?” she would ask. 

“Yes indeed, Susette, good workwomen 
are always welcome.” 

Then Susette would enter, and drawing 
out her knitting from the lower drawer of 
Monsieur’s secretary,— what a convenient 
secretary it was!—would seat herself on a 
little stool by the window; and Lily would 
go on writing, or reading, or sewing without 
finding her presence any interruption. 

Sometimes, indeed, Susette would make an 
observation. 

“T hope if Madame is writing to England, 
Madame won't say how cross I was yesterday,” 
or— 

“Does Madame know if Monsieur likes 
soup aux écrevisses?” 

Generally, however, Susette sat quite silent 
and intent upon her work, and Lily, who at 
first had found her presence irksome, gradu- 


| ally became used to it; nay, when she glanced 
| out of the window to see what the blue lake 


was doing next, rejoiced to see the kindly 
Swiss face, which so well corresponded with 
it, look up with a pleasing expression that 
“ Perhaps,” 
thought she, “if it does nothing else, sitting 
with me may give her— 
‘Something of a finer reverence 
For beauty, truth, or love.’ 


I hope it may, then I shall be amply rewarded 
for the experiment.” 

It was rarely that any interruption came 
to break the monotony of the morning. 

On one occasion, however, Susette, after 
watching some one come up the garden walk, 
suddenly flung down her pins, let her ball of 
cotton roll on to the floor, and her fect 
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entangled in the thread, made a rush for the 
door. 

“Oh, Madame,” she cried, in answer to an 
astonished look from her mistress—“ oh, 
Madame, it’s my mother !” 


“Ts it? Well, don’t break your thread ; 
see, give it to me,—now go.” 

A great chattering in the little kitchen 
followed; after a time Susette reappeared 
with a large roll under her arm. 

“Well, Susette, what have you there?” 
asked Lily. 








“ A piece of linen mother has brought to 
make me some new chemises,” said Susette, 
opening the roll and displaying a fine piece | 
of homespun linen, of at least a dozen| 
yards in length. | 

“Dear me, Susette, it’s beautiful! so very 
even. Did your mother spin it? 

“Yes, Madame.” 

“Ts she gone?” 

“ Yes, Madame: she was in a hurry.” 

“She is a very good mother to you, 
Susette.” 

“She left her duty for Madame, and hopes 
Madame will accept a bottle of nut oil.” 

“T am much obliged to her. She spins| 
beautifully,” said Lily, still examining ne 
linen. 

“Tt is the third piece she has made me; | 
one made ten sheets. 
some more.” 

“Dear me! you are rich 

“ Pas tant,” replied Susette, with a smirk | 
of satisfaction, “fas fant. I have only one 
vineyard, it’s in the hands of my éauéeur.* 


1!” 





and marry a man who has.” 
“ Meanwhile,” said Lily, smiling, “go and | 
put on the soup.” 


vexation of seeing her husband’s fine collars 
brushed up and down, round and about, till 
she wondered a thread was left ! 

“ Could not you boil them?” she asked. 

“We have got our arms,” replied the 
woman, roughly; “Madame has got her 
money, let her buy other arms with it if she 
is not content with mine.” 

“Homespun may stand such treatment,” 
thought Lily, “but Irish linen won't.” 

“‘] must try some other plan,” added she, 
as the following day she examined how much 
there was to mend. Alas! there was wo/hing 
to praise. 

“Madame must have a Zessive,” said 
Madam Thibaud, whom she went to consult 


on the subject. 


“‘T must do something ; another such wash, 


and all our linen would be in rags,” replied 
Lily. 


“Madame must have a good ssiveuse; 


| they are scarce, but they can be had.” 


“A lessive, let me see,—it’s a great wash? 


they pass lye over the linen, don’t they?” 


“Ves, ma pauvre dame, it ought to be 
b] ’ fe} 


| passed over fourteen hours, at least.” 


“Fourteen! dear me, it’s very long then!” 
“Only then Madame can be tranquil for 


another year.” 


“Oh dear no! I haven’t linen enough for 


She will make me | that.” 


“That’s a pity! for it’s about the same 


expense to have a great wash as a small ; 
however, Madame can try a six months’ one.” 


“ When all the linen I possess is soiled,” 


r.* | said Lily, laughing, “ it shall go to the lake in 
It’s a pity I haven’t a house, but I shall mind | company. 


Tant pis if it comes on wet 


| weather and none of it can dry.” 


“Oh it will dry,” said Madame Thibaud. 
“* My dear,” said Lily, as she entered her 


But though things went smoother with| sa/on, where, during her absence, the pro- 
Lily than at the beginning of her house-| fessor had been getting on with his studies— 
keeping, there was still one difficulty as|“my dear, you won’t mind wearing your 
embarrassing as ever. ‘This was the washing | shirt a fortnight for once in a way?” 


of the linen. Lily had at first sent it from | 


home. 


“Who? I?” said the professor, looking up 


It came back beautifully clean, and| from Euripides, and taking her question 


well got up; only, alas! it cost too much.| seriously. “ Merci !” 


If economy was to be the rule of their little | 
household, this plan must be abandoned. 
What to do? 


From that day, the slats of wood which 


| run across the chambre a resserrer, that all-im- 
Lily resolved the question | portant room in every Swiss house, became 


by sending for a woman and having a savon-| gradually filled with household linen, which, 


nage 


What a piece of business it was!| sorted and dangling, was doomed to a six 


The woman only came at seven; from that} months’ retirement from the world, before 
hour to six at night it was one continuity of} reappearing purified and yellow,* to float and 


meals, of noise, and of annoyance. 


* TJuteur isa guardian. By the Swiss law a man’s | 


property is, at his death, equally divided among his | 
children. 
each, 





Oh! the} disport itself white again in the blue waters 
,.| of the lake. 


* The linen when just from the Zesive is yellow 


If minors, a guardian is appointed for | with the wood lye—it lies in the lake all day while 
} being rinsed, 
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Lily did not like it; did not like her 
drawers and store places getting empty, 


| nor the thought of all this linen stowed away 


in the chambre a resserrer, but she was quite 
resolved to try a dessive. 

One learns in time, thought she; when I 
have tried all ways round, I shall see which 


The weeks flew by, and as we have seen 


|| at the beginning of the chapter, the shot 
||| weather was really come. 
| have her great wash before the holidays, it 


If Lily meant to 


was time to think about it. All the good 
housewives in the little town of A were 
preparing for theirs, Lily was warned that 
good /essiveuses * were scarce, that they had 
bien de la pratique, and were bespoken months 
beforehand; nay, that the best among them 
were so sought after as to be obliged, like 
the doctors, to keep a list of their engage- 
ments. 

Lily would have been glad had she received 
this information earlier; as it was, she feared 
they would all be snapped up. When the 
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“Oh, if Madame can secure the Morel she 
may leave all on her hands ; but——” 

“ But what ?” 

“There is no chance. Zhe Morel / mon 

ére/ there is no getting Aer/ However, 

Madame can but try ; she lives just opposite 
the drying-ground by the lake.” 

“ Thank you,” said Lily, passing on. 

After-a little research she found the house. 

Now one would have thought that so faith- 
ful and excellent a washerwoman as the 
| Morel would have had a house. worthy of 
her, but such was not the case. A more 
tumble-down, dilapidated place could hardly 
be found. And whatabad smell! Lily, who 
| had some reason now to fear smells, held her 
| handkerchief to her mouth, and by its means 
| passed the passage without swallowing more 
| poison than she could help. 
The passage opened into a damp paved 
| washhouse; beyond was a small, half-dark 
| kitchen. 
| Here the Morel—for such Lily at once 
| judged her to he—was to be seen. She was 





weather was superb, and the linen of six,/an intelligent but delicate-looking woman. 


eight, or twelve months at stake, washer- 
women were sure to be in request. 

Now the woman Lily wished to secure was 
a certain Madame Morel, or, as she was more 
generally designated, “ The Morel.” 


This woman was considered the queen of 
washerwomen in the little town of A—— “four 


couler,” 
“‘ There is none can beat the Morel,” every 
one said that. 


| Her face bore a stamp of fidelity, of that sort 
|of fidelity which would not touch a pin or 
| harm ¢he neighbour of a mite. It was that 
|sort of face which involuntarily recalls to 
| one’s memory those fine words,— 

| “Well done, good and faithful servant, 
| enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

| Lily felt at once impressed in her favour. 

In a few words she explained her errand. 


Madame Morel stopped in herwork. She 


Now “couder” is the important—one might | was occupied in cutting up into squares, the 


almost say the a//- important 
Lesstve. 

Is the lye thrown over the linen too hot or 
too cold, are the pieces of linen too closely 
packed, or the old bones and stones at the 
bottom of the lye-tub not properly placed, lo 
and behold! after all your pains, one shirt 
will come out as if it had never been in, 
while its neighbour will have got a double 
bath. 


Now Lily knew this. She determined to 


part of a|edges of which she carefully rounded, the 


| long bands of soap placed on the table before 
| which she was seated. 

| “Ma bonne demoiselle,” she replied, “I 
have not a day till after October.” 

“Dear, I am sorry. Couldn’t you spare 
|me one, only to couder ? the washing * at the 
| lake is nothing.” 
| * Ma chére demoiselle,’ said Madame Morel, 
| throwing into a tub the débris of soap, and 

drawing from her pocket a well-thumbed 


spare no pains to secure the efficient help of | memoranda-book, “indeed I can’t. Let me 


Madame Morel. 
her herself. 

On her way to the lake she encountered 
Madame Thibaud, and told her her errand. 


* This word, though not to be found in the diction- 


couleuse. Both signify the woman who superintends 
the wash, and who comes the first day to couler, 2.¢., 
pour the lye over the linen. This process is continued 
often a day and night. Blanchisseuse implies a 








She would go in search of| me see, to-night I begin the Zsséve of Mon- 
|sieur le Docteur B——; then on the 5th 
| there is that of Madame C—— ; j'ai coulé 
| for her these thirty years past—always on the 
| 5th.” 


ary, is in common use among washerwomen, as is also | 


* This refers to the custom of taking the linen, 
after it has had the lye poured over it for sixteen 
hours, down to the lake, into which it is all thrown 
and gradually drawn out, washed a little, and then 


woman wha irons and gets up the linen, as well as| rinsed in blue water. It is then hung up to dry by 


washes it; this is rarely the case with the Zessiveuses, 


the lake. 
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“ But,” said Lily, foreseeing that the list | 


7? 


would be interminable—“ but only one day 

“ Helas ! no, ma pauvre dame!” 

“Do you know of any one else?” 

“Oh yes; there is Madame Blanc. Madame 
had better try her.” 

Lily posted off for Madame Blanc. Alas! 
her list was longer than the Morel’s, her 
appearance less prepossessing. Madame 
Blanc, however, told her of some one else, 
who, when she had found her, named another 
some one else. Lily chased about all the 
morning, and returned home at dinner-time 
very tired and hot. She had seen about all 
the washerwomen in the town, with no other 
result, however, than the satisfaction of find- 
ing that in the old Swiss town of A—— work 
abounded, and that those who would do it 
well need not go out of their way to find 
occupation. 

As to her “precious Zssive,’ Lily was 
quite in despair. 

After dinner she sent Susette to try her 
skill. Susette reappeared, after a two 
hours’ search, in high glee. She had con- 
sulted an aunt, who strongly recommended 
her “‘ coudeuse,” a certain femme Genton. 

“Ts she to be relied on?” asked Lily. 

“ Voila / my aunt says her mother was the 
best coudeuse in the town. Madame can but 
try.” 

That night the Genton came up. Lily 
engaged her. She was a pretty young 
woman, but looked ill. She said she had 
been up four couler the previous night. She 
should sleep to-night, and could begin 
Madame’s /essive to-morrow. 

Lily kept her to count over the linen ; she 
carefully made out the list. When she was 
gone Lily went down, and asked Madame 
Raluba if she knew her. 

“Oh yes, poor thing !” 

“Why poor thing, Madame Raluba ?” 

“Oh, she has had the same ma/lheureux sort 
as her mother. Her husband is a drunkard.” 

Not much comforted by this information 
Lily remounted to her own apartment. 

How gay Susette was all the next day ! how 
she worked and bustled about! howshe carried 
all the clothes down in baskets, and prepared 
tubs, great and small! how she sifted her 
precious wood ashes, and carried them off in 
triumph! how, when they were safely de- 
posited in a large se//e near the washhouse door, 
she gave a finishing touch to their beauty by 
artistically arranging the empty egg-shells 
among them in one broad border round their 
edge ! 


Night came at last. The Genton had pro- 








mised to be there by six o’clock. She was to } 


couler sixteen hours. Madame Raluba had 
said it was none too much, and Madame 
Raluba was an authority. 

Susette prepared the supper; no Genton 


appeared. Lily began to feel anxious,—mis- | 


tresses of course always do. Susette hurried 
to and fro. The professor shut up his 
books. 

“Woman not come, little wife?” said he, 
speaking cheerily. 

“ Not yet,” replied Lily, with a little sigh, 
soft and low. 

At this moment Susette opened the salon 
door. 

“That Genton,” said she, “ don’t mean to 
come.” 

“How do you know that, Susette?” said 
Lily, rising and following her. 

A ragged boy stood in the kitchen—very 
ragged. 


“ Motheris verysorry todisappoint Madame, | 


but she can’t come to-night,” he said. 
“Not come!” said Lily, aghast. 
linen was all ready, thanks to Madame 
Raluba’s good offices, soaking in the lye- 
tub, all ready pour Ze coulage. 
“And pray why isn’t she?” asked Susette, 


angrily. 


“ Father was beating mother all last night,” | 


replied the boy, with an expression half 
sorrowful, half-ashamed. 

“ And pray what were you children about 
to let him?” 

“ Hush, Susette!” said Lily. “Iam very 
sorry ; I hope your mother is not much hurt,” 
added she. 


Her | 


“ She has been in bed all day ; she couldn’t | 


stand, or she would have come. She'll try to 
send Madame another woman.” 
“ We had better put off the other women, 





the two engaged to wash by the lake, I mean, | 


Susette,” said Lily, as the boy disappeared. 
“Oh, Madame, if you do they will be so 
difficult to get again. If Madame would only 
let me begin.” 
“‘ Not to-night, Susette ; you have worked 
hard all day. 


may be up early.” 

“Oh, Madame!” 

“Yes, go, I wish you to have a long sleep. 
Good night.” 

Lilyre-entered the salon. Her husband was 
walking up and down. He had overheard 
what passed. 

“Ts it not a dreadful thing?” asked Lily, 
slipping her arm within his, and joining his 
march. 


If to-morrow no one ap- | 
pears you may be obliged. Go now, that you | 
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“ Canaille va /” 

“It’s the drinking, the terrible drinking ;” 
and you know, my dear, how those wretched 
cafés abound, and that’s how the men are 
tempted on all sides—indeed, I pity them. 

“Not I, I don’t pity thema bit. A man 
is worth nothing who can’t resist temptation.” 

“Oh, my dear, who can?” 

“God then is, I suppose, quite out of 
hearing ?” 

Lily was silent. 

“ Femmelette,” said the professor, after a 
pause, “did you ever happen to see sword- 
blades made?” 

“* Never, have you ?” 

“Yes: for once in Spain I lived near a 
rather celebrated workshop where they were 
manufactured. Speaking of temptation re- 


of mist hanging on the mountains. The 
| heat was so great, it seemed as if it must dry 
|up the very lake itself. 
| Lily rose discouraged. Susette, who had 
| boasted overnight how early she meant to 
be, had overslept herself, and was very late. 
The professor had barely time to drink a cup 
of coffee before starting to give his lessons. 

Susette came back from the fountain much 
out oftemper. Madame Pierret’s servant had 
been there, and had vexed her by saying how 
they had their Zsscve, and of course all went 
smooth with them, it always did in good 
families ; ifone would serve es petits gens, one 
must expect misadventures. 

Susette had not replied as she usually did, 
but had lifted up her dranfe, and come home. 

On the way she met the Mére Chollet, and 


minds me rather curiously of what I saw/| related their misfortune. 


there.” 

“ Does it?” 

“Yes; it brings to my mind how the 
master used to prove his steel. He would 
take the pieces up one by one—they were 
already slightly fashioned,—and after much 
manipulation, would bend them across his 
knee ; if, Lily, the piece broke, he cast it 
aside, perhaps to go through the furnace 
again, and without more ado quietly took up 
another.” 

*“* And you think this proving of the steel 
resembles in some sort our own ?” 

“T believe temptation is to prove us, and 
that God never allows a man to be tried past 
his strength.” 

“ But the power of evil is fearful.” 

“Nothing before the power of God—the 
secret is to be in God’s keeping. Do you 
believe the master bent that steel more than 
he knew it ought to bear?” 


‘* *So I soberly laid my last plan 
To extinguish the man. 
When sudden 4 ‘ how think ye, the end ? 
Did I say without friend ? 


+ « . an Arm ran across, 
Which the earth heaved beneath like a breast 
Where the wretch was safe prest ! 
Do you see? 
The man sprang to his feet, 
Stood erect, caught at God's skirts, and prayed !’” 


“That’s just it, little wife,” said the pro- 
fessor when Lily had finished ; “ but it’s late, 
and sleep brings consez/, they say.” 

* * * * 


The next morning came ; if it did not 
bring consei/, it brought heat. The sun rose 
like a ball of copper-coloured golden fire, and 


“ La pauvre jeune dame,” said Mére Chollet, 
“T have a mind to come and couler for her 
myself.” 

“T shall begin,” said Susette on her re- 
turn, and begin she did. “One has the use 
of one’s limbs, I suppose, as well as any of 
the Morels or Blancs among them,” added she. 

So Susette did begin ; she had done such 
work before, and feeling half angry, partly 
with herself and partly with others, set about 
it in a sort of sulky resolute manner. 

As her work proceeded, however, this 
passed off ; the lye was frothy and good, she 
took a pride in it, and drew it from below to 
boil it up and pour it over again, as if she 
had been the best Morel among them. 
Towards four o’clock Mére Chollet ap- 
peared. She had been cogitating all day 
over what Susette had. told her of their 
position, and came to offer her services, but 
Susette would not hear of it. 

“T have done the worst of it now, and I 
mean to finish.” 

So Lily engaged her to come the next day, 
when the other women would be there to rinse 
at the lake, and Susette was left to finish. 

At four o’clock the next day Lily was 
awakened. It was the women, Mére Chollet 
and the two others; they were lifting out the 
linen from the washhouse. The noise was 
soon over, for they were off to the lake. _ 
“ And we have, gota good number,”’* said 
Mére Chollet, “No. 12; it’s the very best 
drying-place by the lake.” 

Susette was all eagerness to be off too, but 


* At the drying-ground by the lakes the places are 
numbered ; the women have to get permission where 
to hang their linen ; a ticket is given them ; the number 
marked on the props they have a right to use corre- 





had in a few moments drunk up every drop 
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Lily would not let her go till the hour for| ‘‘ Oh, Madam, there is such a commérage, 
taking the women’s one meal. came. and such a quantity of /essives, they don’t know 

This was what in Switzerland is called %s where to hang up the linen ; fortunately we 
dix heures. When the women are by the havea good place, but would Madame believe 
lake, except for what food they have sent it, those Pierrets wanted to hang on our 
from home or bring with them, it is their‘only lines !”’ 


meal till evening, when in some houses are- ‘Their linen, not themselves, I hope,” | 


past is prepared for them. Till then the observed Lily. 

dix heures is considered sufficient. ‘** And please, Madame, there’s not enough 
Lily prepared it. Susette held the basket. soap.” 

To every woman a bottle of wine, a quarter “You shall take some more.” 

of a pound of cheese, a two-pound loaf of |“ And please, Madame, they say it’s not 

bread. Lily added a little cold meat; it usual to blue the sheets and towels.” 

seemed to her such hard work; she had “Indeed! are they dry?” 

often seen it. The linen thrown into the “The sheets are; oh, they are white ! 

lake round the tubs—for each woman, to Madame should see the sheets of those 

keep her clothes from being wetted, stands Pierrets, they are as yellow as ——” 

in a tub; outside her tub is her plank, on “So long as ours are white we can leave 

which one after another she draws a piece of those of the neighbours.” 

linen, washes out the lye with a little soap “Oh, but I did give that girl a hint; I told 

and after dashing it about in the blue lake to her it was evident her Pierrets had descended 

rinse, passes it on to another, who having from a snuff merchant, and that was why 

rinsed it again, this time in blued water, their linen was the colour of-——” 

hangs it on the cords to dry. “Susette, don’t get into the habit of 
Lily had often felt what hard work it was, speaking ill of your neighbours, it’s a bad 

half bending in sun or shower, all the long fault, child.” 

day. She would rather send too much than) ‘Oh, but, Madame, Mére Chollet told me 

too little. this very afternoon that that proud old 
Susette remonstrated. Pierret’s father was only a snuff merchant.” 
“Tt is not the custom; oh, Madame!” she _So Susette returned to the lake. The heat 

added, in horror at seeing the pot of preserve | was excessive ; but it was evident it could 

which Lily was about to stick into the not last. A storm was already brewing; 

already well-filled basket. thunder was in the air. How along the road 
So Susette took the dix heures, and per-| the dust began to rise and whirl! Soon the 


mission besides to stay and help hang up. leaves, old and young, began to dance along 
“That is if you like, Susette.” |with it. Here and there a branch, broken 


Like! of course Susette liked it ; what a off with the violence of the hot wind, could be 
dish of chat! for the fountain was nothing | seen scudding over the ground. The bright- 
compared to the lake, where all the old com-| ness of the dazzling sun was obscured by a 
meres of the town were assembled, and they! mist of dust ; soon a band of black appeared 
of course knew everything. Then, too, onthe horizon. By the time Susette reached 
Madame Pierret’s clean servant would per-| the lake it was all in a foam; the waters rose 
haps be there. What a triumph to shaw her as in anger; their troubled waves dashed on 
they could have their linen as white as her| shore, and then receded, carrying much linen 
Pierrets, and if they did have misadventures | along with them. 


could-get over them as well as any of your, The prudent washerwomen had already | 


grand families. Susette doubted if the clean drawn in theirs in time ; the imprudent ones 
servant with all her boasting would have had said, “ Bah! it’s not worth the while,” and 
done for her mistress what she had done. | had lost much. It could be seen floating out 
Fancy that finicking thing four couder/ amid the cheers of some fishermen making 
Susette laughed at the idea. ‘for the shore, who perhaps might not be 
_ So, dressed up for the occasion, Susette | disposed, even if they secured it, to render it 
tied on a fine white apron, and started in| back to its owners. 

high glee to help at the lake. | The Morel and Mére Chollet had been 

Lily was glad when she was gone and all! among the number of the prudent ones. 

was quiet. How hot it was! it seemed to{ With long and slightly hooked poles, they 


take all her strength away. had, at the very first appearance of a move- 
Before dinner Susette came back. ment in the waters, drawn in all in their neigh- 
How are they getting on, Susette ?” bourhood. But oh, what a scene of confusion 
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it was ! the lines, heavily laden with clothes 
were hastily being stripped; the tubs, some 


of which had already swam off in search of 


their lost belongings, were being drawn in. 
What screaming and chattering! 

Madame de la Harpe’s linen, thanks tothe 
good-will of her women and 
Susette, did not suffer much. The sheets 
and table-linen were fortunately dry and 
folded. Before the first raindrops fell they 
were tn the little char. Susette ran from line 
to line. How it thundered ! peal after peal! 
At this moment she remembered the dozen 
fine new handkerchiefs of her master’s, which 
she had that morning proudly hung as near 
the Pierrets’ as she could. “ No gentleman 
in the town had better,” Mére Chollet had 
said. Susette wished the fact to be known, 
and had hung them up in a conspicuous 
place. 

But where were they now? 
deed! Susette was half wild—one, 
three, four,—but where were the rest? 

“ T’ll thank you not to come poking among 
our linen,”’ said the clean servant of Madame 
Pierret’s, whose linen was hung on the next 
line to that of Madame de la Harpe. 

“You'd better not come among mine,” 
said another. 

“T'll thank you to keep within your own 
poles,” said a third. 

‘“*T am only looking for my master’s hand- 
kerchiefs,” said Susette, her sharp young 
eyes all on the alert. 

“Then you needn’t look among ours,” 
said Madame Pierret’s maid, “ it isn’t likely 
as your La Harpe’s handkerchiefs should be 
amongst it.” 

“I’m not so sure of that,’ said Susette, 
her temper rising. 

“* Just as if your linen could be compared 
to such linen as the Pierrets’! Bah !—keep 
your hands off.” 

* Linen of your Pierrets’ ? 
it can’t, yellow old things! Bah! it seems 
to me they smell of snuff. But I wonder, 
now, who has taken my handkerchiefs !” 

This last impudent speech cost Susette 
dear: had it not been for the storm which 
for the moment occupied every one’s hands, 
it would have cost her dearer. 

“ Does the girl take us for thieves ?” 
“ Such canaille have no business to be sent 
to the lake,” and many other such like 
speeches were showered freely on her. 

The position was getting untenable. Still, 
in spite of all, she continued her search. 
There was one place especially on which she 
kept her eye fixed. It was where their cord 


Where, in- 
two, 


I should hope 


the zeal of 


| joined that of the Pierrets. She noticed the 
tidy girl never moved from it. A heap of dry 
linen hung there, one thing over another. 
“ Now,” thought Susette, “I shouldn’t a bit 
wonder if she is hiding them up there.” 

No sooner had this idea occurred to her 
than Susette, without the least circumspec- 
tion, pounced on them, and with one dex- 
terous movement of her arm upset the whole 
concern, which fell topsy-turvy on to the 
pebbly ground. A storm of blows followed 
this achievement ; but Susette did not care, 
as, abstracting one after the other, she held 
up the missing handkerchiefs. 

They were quickly pulled out of her hands. 

“ How dare you take our linen ?” 

“‘ How dare you take ours?” 

The head /esstveuse, who turned out to be 
Mere Blanc, approached; Mére Chollet did 
the same. 

The handkerchiefs were examined ; Mon- 
sieur de la Harpe’s name was recognised by 
all. “It was,” as Susette observed, “ clearly 
marked enough.” 

The handkerchiefs were handed over to 
her. Susette triumphantly counted the dozen 
and placed them in the char, already full and 
waiting. Happily, of their linen, half is dry, all 
is washed. Susette wonders whether the pot 
of preserve and the nice cold meat, added to 
the morning repast, had anything to do with 
it. 

“ Mon Pere, how it rains!” Off they 
start, splash, splash, through the wet streets. 
How heavy the char is! Mére Chollet and 
a comrade pull in front, Susette and the 
others push behind. The storm increases. 
The women at the lake whose linen 1s not 
yet washed, or who have not finished collect- 
ing it, make for a shed on the shore, and 
squatting down, wait for it to pass. Mean- 
while they will finish drinking their wine. But 
the storm will not be over to-night. It does 
not mean to. On the contrary, the lake be- 
comes furiously agitated; the linen left init 1s 
dashed into shreds. 

By the time the char appears before the 
Maison Raluba the streets have become 
like brooks. ; 

Lily was on the look-out, and very anxious. 
The women are soaked, but laugh at her 
fears. Happily, their large hats have shel- 
tered their heads and chests. They slip off 
their homespun skirts and are all right, 
There is a great demur about the linen. 
Madame Raluba ends the difficulty by offer- 
ing her large attic, and off they go to hang it 
up. The dry is carried in and laid in 
flaskets. How sweet and clean it smells! 
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While the women are in the gadefas, 
Susette, by Lily’s order, makes coffee for all 
the party. She cannot bear to send them | those Pierrets. 


home without. 
It still pours in torrents. 


of water. Wine-bottles and _preserve-pots 
are swimming about in company. Their 
dance in the black water is more striking 
than graceful. 

Happily, the master is at home; he goes 
down and rescues the wine; as to the pre- 
serve, “women’s stuff,” Susette is left to get 
that out of danger as she can. 

‘Madame will find her linen all right,” 
says Mére Chollet, as Lily appears in the 
little kitchen. 

“‘T hope you won’t take cold.” 

“ Take cold! we often stand in the rain all 
day. When Madame has counted the linen, 
she will let me know if anything is missing. 
Mon Pére/ there were so many éssives by 
the lake to-day.” 

The other women nodded assent. 

“And what do I owe you?” asked Lily, 
when they had finished their repast. 

“Madame knows, there is the char, 
60 centimes, and the cord 30 centimes, and 
the tub—we had two, that makes 40 centimes.” 

“* And yourselves ?” 

Oh, we have 2 francs each ; it used to be 
1 f. 50 c., but Madame knows how provisions 
have risen! one hardly dare eat meat!” 

“I hope you enjoyed that I sent you this 
morning ?” 

“Oh, ma pauvre bonne dame,” said the old 
woman, laying her hand feelingly on her 
stomach, “it took away all our hollow- 
ness.” 

“So much the better,” said Lily, as she 
smilingly opened her purse and counted out 


their money. 


* * * * * 


“Susette, ma mie, bon soir,” said Mére| 


Chollet. “ We have cleaned the washhouse 
and emptied the cuvier. 
tub outside, so now we are going ; don soir, 
ma fille, your dame is ¢rés-gentille.” 

“ Genitille, indeed! I wonder now, Mére 
Chollet, how many of your pratigue send you 
such a piece of meat for your dix heures as 


she did this morning. Catch any of your| 


Pierrets doing it! Gentille! allons donc!” 
and Susette, who was still in the cellar, fished 
out of the troubled water flowing round the 


barrel on which she was standing the last | 


pot of preserve just then swimming by. 

- ; 

‘ Bon soir, ma mie; be thankful you serve 
les braves gens.” 


Your lye is in a| 


| ‘‘ Thankful!” said Susette, as she clam- 
|bered off the barrel, “I’m thankful I did 
That’s what I’m _ thankful 


ifor. Did that stuck-up thing fancy she was 


Susette, going | going to disport herself with our La Harpe’s 
into the cellar to fetch the butter, finds it full | handkerchiefs ?” 


| ” * * * * 


| What a time Lily had of it for days after 
ithe great dessive/—what paddling in and 
/out with dirty feet!—for Susette seemed 
|to take an especial pleasure in making every 
|place as dirty as she could. Was she not 
/going to have a great cleaning? Lily for- 
'saw it would be as formidable as the great 
| dessive. 

| Then many of the things hung in the ga/efas 
‘had got draggled over the potatoes which 
|lay in its corners, and there was no end to 
| the washing out of the shirt cuffs, &c., which 
‘had got a smear. 

| But these were trifles compared to the 
'serious annoyance caused to her by the 
change of her linen. 

| There was hardly a set of anything com- 
plete, or rather, they were made complete by 
the addition of some old things not hers. 
| There would, for instance, be eighteen good 
| towels, all hers, the twenty-four being made 
|up from those of some other persons. Lily 
| did not feel disposed to lose her good linen 
(and have it replaced by bad. Susette went 
| backwards and forwards to the Mére Chollet 
|about it, until at last, by force of persever- 
lance and energy, nearly all was restored. 

| early. It aggravated Lily beyond mea- 
/sure not to make the early, all; but she 
never did. 

| Then how calmly the old washerwoman 
took it! and every body took it save herself 
| and Susette. 

| Then came the ironing. Never in her life 
had Lily ironed a shirt, now she resolved to 
itry. It seemed so easy. The shirt front 
was really the only difficulty; and, after all, 
what was that? Only a few folds to be 
laid straight, and a hot iron passed over 
‘them. 

| Alas! perfection is rarely attained in a first 
‘attempt. 

Was it Lily’s fault, or the fault of all those 
dainty little folds, that they so foolishly re- 
sisted being made smooth ?—that one fold 
turned one way and its fellow another? or 
that, finally, they all “wruckled up,” and 
taking a sudden and unaccountable affection 
for the iron, unitedly entreated him to leave 
‘them his photograph, which he after much 
pressing consented to do ? 
| Wasit his fault that it was not appreciated ? 
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or that people had the bad taste to think it 
“too like” ? 

Poor Lily! she washed out the all too 
faithful likeness, and tried again to smooth 
the dainty folds. She succeeded better, but 
still not to her own satisfaction. All was at 
last finished, even to the house-cleaning, and 
the little home looked itself again. 

“ Well, wife,” said the professor, “ so it’s 
over at last.” 

“Indeed, my dear, you may well say a¢ 
fast. What a to-do there is here to get any- 
thing done quickly! however, the linen is 
clean, and has not been brushed to rags, that 
is a comfort. By the way, my dear, your 
shirts are not so well ironed as——” 
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“Oh, don’t trouble about them, they are 
sure to be well enough for me. You will 
find things easier in time, little wife.” 

Unselfish as ever, thought Lily. 

“* Next week we are off.” 

| << Off?” 

| Yes; you know I promised you an ex- 

| cursion.” 

| ‘*So the great wash will end happily,” said 

| Lily, kissing his hand. 

| ‘The professor laughed. 

| said. 

| Tf one could only say, as the story-books 
do, ‘ for ever after,’” observed Lily. 

“Why shouldn’t we? Isn’t the ‘ for ever’ 

| ours ?” 


“ With a kiss,” he 
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BUCKLAND. 


SECOND PAPER, 


AmoNGsT the clever papers of the late Jane 
Taylor there is one called ‘‘ The Young Lady 
and the Old Philosopher.”” The young lady 
has just returned from school, and is “ thank- 
ful to be able to say that her education is 
finished at last!” She enumerates the sub- 
jects she has studied, and the list of her ac- 
complishments, concluding with the remark 
that she has attended to everything which a 
young lady is expected to know, and “so 
there is really nothing more that I coudd learn.” 
The philosopher, on the other hand, after re- 
viewing his studies during a lifetime of many 
years, is deeply impressed with the sense of 
how little he has accomplished, and of the 
vastness of that realm of knowledge into 
which he has only penetrated far enough to 
show him unexplored depths, extending far 
beyond his present attainments. 

The contrast is striking, and one cannot 
escape the question whether there is any 
folly in the world so blind as that which 
deludes a superficially educated schoolgirl in 
regard to her position in relation to those 
studies which she thinks she has completed. 
The miserable habit she has acquired of look- 
ing upon all kinds of knowledge only in the 
light of aids in the performance of the part 
she is intending to play on the stage of society, 
is to a great extent responsible for the ideas 
she has furmed of the limit of her education. 
Of the actual worth of knowledge, and of the 
value and purpose of culture, she has no 
conception ; she has glanced at certain sub- 
jects, but with no appreciation of their real 


| interest, satisfied with the name of having 
studied them, and so far fulfilled that which 
is “expected” of her; and the expectation 
of society in regard to the soundness and 
depth of a young lady’s knowledge being for 
the most part excessively meagre, she feels 
that with an unintelligent smattering she has 
completed her education. 

There is, however, the dawn of a better 
state of things at hand ; persons of influence 
and culture, whose social position gives 
weight to their verdict, have already begun to 
concern themselves about the education of 
the girls of their own class, and to endeavour 
to procure for them some of the thoroughness 
and good teaching which the Government 
secures to the class below them ; and those 
girls who return to their homes at the com- 
pletion of their school course, having been 
well started in the various subjects of a 
liberal education feel that, so far from having 
“ finished” their education, they are only at 
the commencement of a path which they see 
extending before them, bounded alone by the 
horizon of life. The information already 
mastered, the intelligence developed, and the 
exercise of the mental powers gained by 
training, only makes them long to cultivate 
still more the soil, to sow new seeds in an- 
ticipation of yet richer and more valuable fruit. 

We may add some considerations which 
will give force to this desire, and strengthen 
resolution, before mentioning a few of the 
plans which may be useful in carrying on the 
work of mental.culture at home. Amongst 
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the motives to pursue it, there is one which» | mental condition in a time of great ferment 
though it will not have equal weight with all,}and excitement. We need the ability to 
will be felt by some to be the strongest which | weigh and judge things, to see where they de- 
can be urged. It is that good intellectual | viate from truth and law, to detect their ten- 
culture is deeply wanted for the peculiar work | dency and probable results, and to resist the 
of the present day, in regard to the spread of| stream of delusion and excitement on which 
the kingdom of Christ. By intellectual cul-|so many are borne along. For all this ex- 
ture we do not mean the entering into all| tended information, and the power to make a 
the various speculations and fantastic ideas | right use of it, are abundantly required. The 
of the time ; to do this is as great an injury | school course will supply the foundation, but 
to the intellect as tothe soul. Nor in speak-|the work accomplished in the schoolroom, 
ing of its employment in the spread of the| however good and sound, will be of compa- 
kingdom of Christ is it to be understood that | ratively little service in later years, if all in- 
intellectual views of truth are to take the | tellectual culture is to be suspended just when 
place of those spiritual emotions and moral|the powers of the mind have attained a 
convictions which constitute experimental | vigour and grasp unknown in earlier life. 
and practical religion ; but we must not ig-| Not only is it impossible to keep what has 
nore the fact that the spread of education has | been gained, but the cessation from exercise 
taught people better methods of thought, | must be followed by the deterioration of the 
clearer and more consistent modes of} mental powers, and a listless vacuity of mind 
stating things, greater care and accuracy in | will succeed, leaving the understanding ready 
regard to assertions, a more correct and|to be distorted by any fantastic novelty. A 
finished style of writing and speaking. A | mind kept in healthy activity by judicious 
higher perfection in these things is demanded | exercise, on the other hand, is not a prey to 
in every sphere of thought and work; and if| that languor which constantly craves some 
the Christians of the present day present in | strange stimulus to rouse it into momentary 
the advocacy of their religion the only | excitement; it is prepared by its own energy 
examples of crude forms of thought, of|to approach every worthy subject with inte- 
vague, slovenly assertions of truth, of igno-|rest, and with a sincere and humble desire 
rance in regard to well-ascertained facts, or|to know the truth; it will be ready to give 
of exaggeration and inaccuracy in stating | to authority its due and reasonable weight of 
them ; and make use of language abounding | influence, without yielding the merely servile 
in meaningless phrases and incorrect modes | response of mental indolence or exhaustion ; 
of expression, they cannot be to this age|and whilst resisting the warping of prejudice, 
“the city set on a hill,” “the salt of the | it will yet remain firm in its allegiance to those 
earth.” |views and opinions which have stood the 
We well know what God can do for the | test of much careful examination, and of long 
world without.the aid of His Church, or by | experiment. 
means of feeble but sincere instruments, yet} | Another important consideration urging to | 
we must never forget that to the world Chris- thecontinuance of intellectual culture afterthe || 
tians represent. Christianity ; they are “the| school course is completed: may be drawn | 
epistles of Christ, known and read of all | from the refining and elevating influence of 
men.” If we examine the representations of | intellectual pursuits. The rapid increase of || 
Christianity which we often meet with in| wealth in many families is a strong temptation || 
popular literature, and upon which many of|to indulge in luxury and in extravagant 
the objections to it are founded, we shall see | expenditure on objects of display ; and one || 
that they have not been drawn from Christ| of the chief causes of this is to be found in || 
himself, or from .any examination of God’s| the fact that there is a desire by this splen- | 
word, but from an acquaintance with persons |dour of dress and upholstery to dazzle the | 





professing to hold the religion of Christ. Itis| eyes of others, and blind them to the want of } 
a thought worthy of consideration whether | that true sweetness and light which are the 
Christians themselves are not responsible for| results of intellectual culture. Nothing can | 
that false view which represents Christianity | be worse for a community than this substitu- | 
as a religion of the past, belonging to a period | tion of material things as the chief objects | 
of ignorance and immaturity, and which would | of admiration and desire in the place of high | 
separate the Creator of the world of nature | thoughts, beautiful conceptions, and sacred | 
from the Redeemer of the world of grace. |and heroic deeds. Sir Stafford Northcote, || 
The maintenance of sound intellectual | in a speech at the meeting of the “ National 
culture is also very important for our own! Union for Improving the Education of 
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Women,” referring to the part which women| It is necessary, however, to remember that 
can take in checking this tendency to a/she must do this by showing the superior 
degraded form of civilization, says, “The | attractiveness of intellectual development to 
interests of the whole community are con-/| mere material display ; and this she will not 
cerned in the intellectual development of|}do if she place herself in an attitude of 
women. We cannot fail to observe, as a| superiority to her family ; if she look down 
characteristic of the present day, a great| with contempt on the contracted views and 
development of wealth, and concurrent with | unenlightened ideas which she may perceive 
that a great development of vulgarity. What|in those around her. Patience and love 
is urgently wanted, therefore, is to counteract | must come into exercise, and cause her to 
this influence, and to combine with the/|deal graciously and tenderly with the want of 
increase of wealth the development of a|instruction in those to whom she owes her 
really high civilization. Where can we look | own greater advantages. To think scornfully 
for this unless we look for it in women? If} of that industry and devotion to business, but 
a woman has been properly educated, and| for which she might now be an uneducated, 
her mind is active and developed, she can/|ill-bred girl, wearing her life out in toil, 
throw a grace over the position to which her| broken only by rude or frivolous recreations, 
husband’s industry may have raised her.| would be the grossest ingratitude; and when 
She will do more than anything else to soften | she traces the effects of this absorption in 
and check the tendency of which I have} business in her father or brothers, it must be 
spoken ; but, on the other hand, if on coming | her part to soften these results, but not to 
into possession of wealth, none of her intel-| treat with intellectual scorn the almost in- 
lectual faculties are developed and in exer- | evitable effects of a busy life devoted to com- 
cise, her natural tendencies to a love of| mercial pursuits. 
finery and show and ostentation will be| In speaking of the elevating and refining 
excited to excess, and she will be the most| influence which awell-educated and intelligent 
powerful agent in promoting, instead of| girl may have in her family, it is very neces- 
checking, that which I look upon as the evil| sary to remember that the mere possession of 
of the day.” an active mind and a larger fund of informa- 
The position of a young girl on her return | tion is not sufficient in itself to secure for a 
from school to a home in which wealth is} woman the ennobling influence which is her 
more abundant than culture is often one of| special endowment. A better regulated mind, 
great temptation and trial. She will probably | capable of a deeper comprehension and of 
find little sympathy at first in her aspirations | higher flights is only valuable, as increasing 
after self-improvement; she will miss the|the influence of a woman, so far as it is 
encouragement and approval of her teachers} accompanied by delicacy of sentiment, 
in all her endeavours after intellectual de-| sweetness and purity of character, tenderness 
velopment and the companionship of her) of feeling and attractive grace. There is an 
schoolfellows in her work, and she will be} ideal of womanhood which is niore than the 
tempted to abandon all her efforts after| mere lovely dream of the poet ; it is deeply 
progress and enlarged culture, and to give| engrafted in human minds, as a picture im- 
herself up to the current in which she finds! pressed there by the hand of God, and the 
herself. It will require much resolution and | roughest, most commonplace and practical 
some tact to maintain her position of eleva-| natures are as conscious of it as the most 
tion, and to make further advances. But let| imaginative. 
her reflect that the work she has to do is not} Now though this ideal may be modified 
only for herself; it rests very much with her| under different circumstances and at different 
either to promote the tendency in those | times, yet it is never so changed as to admit 
around her to the undue estimate of material| of the absence of sensibility and grace. A 
things, or to check it by showing the superior} mere savante who can cram for an examina- 
beauty and glory of intelligence and taste. | tion and pass it with honour, or who has the 
Her father and mother have not enjoyed the| ability and the ambition to enter public life, 
advantages they have procured for her; her/ has often little influence at home and in 
brothers are probably engrossed in the| general society, simply because she ignores 
anxieties and demands of a large business ; | the true ideal of womanhood, and holds 
but she has both the means and the leisure | herself superior to it. ; 
of keeping in healthful activity the powers of} Besides the already mentioned considera- 
her mind, and of thus becoming a centre of| tions, urging a girl on her return home 


“ sweetness and light” to her family. lto continue her intellectual culture, others 
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may be added arising from the advantage of|other persons and the actual relation in 
such pursuits to her own happiness. I[t|which they. stand to onrselves are thus 


is too much to say that the restless discontent | 
of which we hear so much from girls living | 
at home is to be cured by carrying on their | 
intellectual culture to a higher point. The 
source of this craving for something more | 
than their daily life atfords lies deeper than | 
can be touched by anything which appeals | 
only to the intellect. It is the will, which is 
out of harmony with God’s will, and which 
desires self-gratification to an extent that 


wholly perverted by a self-flattering fancy, 
and the vacant mind is peopled with imagi- 
nary beings, endowed with extraordinary 


gifts, who are called by the names of familiar 


acquaintances, but who have little real re- 
semblance to them, and who are supposed to 
think, speak and act, under the influence 
of feelings which they have neverfor a moment 


‘entertained. Hence when cold reality mani- 


fests this, a sense of discontent and vexation 


becomes a torment, and which refuses the|is experienced, and a desire awakened to 
perfect love and obedience of a child. But} obtain as an actual fact the realization of 
although we can no more look to an/what has proved to be but a delusion of a 
advanced inteliectual culture for removing | self-indulgent mind. If, on the other hand,the 
this evil than we can regard a mere system | mind has been drawn to subjects wholly apart 
of secular education as the remedy for all | from itself, no delusive expectations in regard 
the moral evils of the lower classes, yet there | to self have been raised, and the moderate 
is no doubt that an active and well-stored | amount of admiration and notice which falls 
mind is a well of refreshment and enjoyment, | to the share of most persons is received with 
brightening and beautifying the monotony | simplicity, and becomes that sweet and 
and dreariness of the dullest path of life.| grateful pleasure which it was intended to 
Intellectual culture is thus the means of| be. 

rendering the happiness of a girl's life more| _ Intellectual pursuits conduce also to hap- 
independent of those external means for pro-| piness by the effect they have on health. 
ducing excitement and for gratifying self,| By calling the mind away from self they 
upon which many girls depend for their| check the tendency to dwell on every little 
happiness, and which they feel at the same | passing ailment, and to magnify it into the 
time to be so unsatisfying. There must | symptom of some disease, thus exciting ner- 
be always a sense of dissatisfaction as long as | vous apprehension and anxiety. The exercise 
so important a part of our nature as the|of the brain is as important an agent of 








intellect, with all its powers and desires, 
is neglected and unsupplied with the material 
necessary for its development and growth. 
Intellectual pursuits are also of great 
service in promoting the happiness of a girl’s 
life, by not only forming a source of per- 
petual inward enjoyment, but by preventing 
the entrance of many of those causes of 
vexation and depression which trouble the 
brightness of a girl’s mind. The occupation 
of the thoughts on worthy objects outside of 
the inner circle of self and its concerns has a 
tendency to keep the spirits fresh and light; 
and when the mind is thus interested and 
employed there will be little inclination to 
brood over those fancied wrongs and trifling 
grievances, which form the dark cloud dimming | 
so many a young heart. It is when the mind 
has no higher interests than itself that the 
imagination is constantly engaged in, invent- 
ing scenes and circumstances in which the 
individual is exalted to a position never likely 
to be realized in actual life. The frequent re- 
petition of the dream gives it at length so 
great a reality that a bitter disappointment is 
experienced when the visions fail to become 
substantial realities. The true character of 





health as the exercise of the muscles, because 
by it is kept up that perfect balance in the 
exhaustion and supply of the nervous power, 
the slightest destruction of which on either side 
is productive of somuchfeeblenessand misery. 
From this cause it will be found thatall persons 
engaged in intellectual labour which is not 
excessive have an enjoyment of life and a 
sense of happiness apart from circumstances, 
which is never seen in those given up to a 
life of idleness and frivolity. This natural 
cheerfulness should not be looked upon as a 
mere peculiarity of temperament. It depends 
more on the culture and discipline of the 
mind than on anything else. An empty mind 
is a prey to every vain and wrong imagina- 
tion, to every delusion of self-esteem or 
mortified vanity, and is open to the dominion 
of the unhappy passions of jealousy, envy, and 
ambition, without the power of restraint. 
Room, too, is given for the constant multi- 
plication of petty cares and carping anxieties, 
and these in an empty mind readily swell 
into such undue dimensions as to burden the 
spirits with a constant sense of coming evil, 
until the life is wholly embittered by regrets 
and forebodings respecting misfortunes which 
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perhaps never attain any actual existence in | ledge, with its substantial realities in all the 
the realm of reality. | diversified departments of truth; beauty, 
Of the enjoyments derived from a well-| with its variety of attractive forms, as exhi- 
informed and cultivated mind, on the other | bited in the works of God, in the utterances 
hand, an eminent scholar and divine of the | or achievements of genius, in words or things, 
present day has said, “In connection with | in poetry or eloquence, in writing or discourse, 
all that I have referred to as contributing to | in painting or music,—these are high sources 
a desirable and happy life, I include the cul- | of personal enjoyment. Contact and ac- 
ture of the intellect. We have understanding | quaintance with them will multiply and 
and memory, taste and imagination ; we are | heighten the pleasures of existence, and give 
capable of acquiring general knowledge, of | such a colour and finish to life as to brighten 
forming an acquaintance with science, of| its dull monotony, and charm away the 
deriving pleasure from the beautiful. Know- | depressing influences of anxiety and care.” 
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CHAPTER XXVI.—THE MYSTERY OF THE At that moment two gentlemen passed 
BROOCH. them talking earnestly. ‘They caught the 

tones of their voices, though they had passed 

“WHERE are you going first?” asked Rosie | by rapidly. 

one morning, a day or two after the garden| “Why, that is Dr. Moorstone, I think,” 

party, as she and her cousins left their house | said Georgina. 

for a shopping expedition. So it is,” replied Emily, “and the other 

“Oh, to the jeweller’s, I think,” replied | is Mr. Barnett, the great traveller.” 
Georgina; “Emily has lost a stone out of her| “Is it?” asked Georgina. 


” 





ring. “Yes, I’m sure of it. We saw him at Dr, 
“I’m always losing something,” said | Moorestone’sparty. Isn’t itthe same, Rosie?” 
Emily ; “ my ‘finds’ would be worth having.| “I don’t know. I only had a glimpse of 
I wonder who’s the lucky individual ?”’ | him at a distance.” 
‘Some poor man, I hope,” said Rosie. | Rosie spoke doubtfully, for there was some- 
“Why?” asked Emily. | thing in the figure and manner of walking, which 
“Because then he can get a little money | reminded her of Mr. Ralph. And surely the 
by selling it.” | tone of voice was similar, though it was but 


“Selling it!” exclaimed Emily, “surely | a single word which she heard him speak as 
you would not advocate his doing that. I’m|he passed. But it could not be her friend. 
shocked at the looseness of your moral| It was most probably the same gentleman 


principles.” | whom she saw at the garden party, and he, 
“Why, what else could he do?” asked | of course, was not Mr. Ralph. 

Rosie, in some surprise. | But this set her thinking about the past, 
“Tf he is a conscientious person——” | and she fell into what Emily called a brown 
‘Which a poor man seldom is,’”’ inter-| study, which lasted till they entered the jewel- 

rupted Georgina. | ler’s shop. 


“For shame, Georgie! you will pain our| “I think I shall buy a new brooch,” said 
cousin’s tender heart. She thinks so much | Georgina. 
of the poor.—Darlings, aren’t they, Rosie ?” “T should like one too, but my purse is 

“Some are,” said Rosie, smiling. | too low, I am afraid,” said Rosie. 

“Just so; well, the picker up of my un-| Their heads were soon bent over a tray of 
lucky trinkets, if he be one of your ‘ darlings,” | glittering ornaments, which they took up one 
would surely advertise his discovery in the | after another, and commented on in a laugh- 
Times.” ing, merry way. ; 

‘But if he had not the money to pay for} They were too much absorbed to notice 
an advertisement ?” /a gentleman at the other end of the shop. 

“Why, then he would ‘watch the columns,’ | He had been talking with the master at a 
as it is called.” | desk which was slightly screened from view 

“Perhaps he could not read, or was too | by a glass partition in front of it, but at- 
hard at work to have time,” said Rosie. \tracted by the sound of their voices had 
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| taking one into her hand. 
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now turned round a little and watched them 
with a look of amusement on his face. 
“This is a pretty brooch,” said Rosie, 


“ Not very,” said Emily; “it’s too simple 
for my taste ; I dare say it would suit you very 
well,” she added, with rather a slighting 
laugh. 

“Simple and good, perhaps,” said Georgina, 
also laughing. 

“Yes, ma’am,” put in the shopman ; “it is 
good. Not very showy,as you say, but a 
really good brooch.” 

“ How much ?” asked Rosie. 

“Only seventeen guineas, miss.” 

Rosie put it quietly down. “I cannot 
afford to give so much, or else I like it very 
much.” 

“You must write to your guardian,” said 
Emily, “and ask him to send you the money. 
The old fellow ought to come down hand- 
somely now and then, I think.” 

Rosie made no reply, and presently the 
girls left the shop. 

The gentleman quietly left the desk where 
he had been standing, and coming to the 
shopman asked to look at the brooch which 
the youngest of the ladies had admired. He 
examined it for a moment, and then said, “I 
will buy this. Send it for me this afternoon. 
I will give you the address.” 

That afternoon, as Rosie sat with her cou- 
sins, a small packet was left for her, and when 
it was brought into the room, Emily said, 
“Why, what a tiny packet! Who can it be 
from? I wonder what it is?” 

“We shall soon see,” said Rosie, tearing 
open the cover. This brought to view a 
little morocco case, on which lay a slip of 
paper. 

“Dear me, Rosie! jewellery, I should 
say,” exclaimed Emily; “make haste and 
open it.” 

Rosie did so, and was greatly astonished 
to see the brooch which a few hours ago she 
had admired. 


and forgetting that she was saying them 
aloud. 

‘‘ From a forgotten friend,” said Georgina ; 
“is that what is on the slip of paper? 
Nothing else ?” 

** No, nothing else,” answered Rosie, sadly 
turning over the paper. 

“How funny!” said Emily. “ Perhaps 
there’s an inscription on the back of the 
brooch ?” 

Rosie hastily turned it over. 
nothing there.” 

“ Well, don’t say it so Niobe-like,” said 
Emily ; “it’s a good thing, if you’ve forgotten 
this friend, that he or she has not forgotten 
you,” 

“ But who can it be from ?” said Georgina. 
“A forgotten friend. Whom have you for- 
gotten, Rosie? I fancied your memory was 
too tenacious. Gointo the confessional-box 
and tell us what affectionate friend you have 
been cruelly ignoring. Now, then, begin. Is 
it Mr. Golitely, that amiable parson of your 
outlandish village ?” 

“But I wrote to his daughter only last 
week,” said Rosie. 

“ Well, think of somebody else.” 
“Mr. Ralph,” suggested Emily. 
‘“No, no,” said her sister, *‘ I’m sure it isn’t 
he, for Rosie has never forgotten him. It’s 
just with her as the song says, 


“ No, there’s 





‘ If there’s a sacred spot 
Where yet more closely is enshrined, 
As in sequestered grot, 
The secret of my faithful mind, 
His name shall ever linger there, 
My amulet against despair.’” 


“It is like his writing,” said Rosie, looking 
at it carefully. 

“Nonsense!” said Emily. “ How can you 
tell from a single line? Gentlemen often 
write much alike. Besides, you have cer- 
tainly not forgotten your dear Mr. Ralph. 
By-the-bye, have you written to him lately ?” 
“No,” said Rosie, “I have not been able 
to do so.. You remember he was to write to 





“ Why, Rosie, what can it mean? That’s! 
the identical brooch you said you liked this | 
morning.” | 

“* The shopman must have stolen it and | 
sent it to you as a present, Rosie,” said | 
Emily, “he must have been smitten with | 
your good looks.” 

Rosie was not listening to her banter. She 
was looking at the slip of paper. On it were 
only these words, — “From a forgotten 
friend ; ” but they were words with a volume of 
painful feeling. “ From a forgotten friend !” 
she said, repeating the words mechanically 











me and send his address ?” 

“And he has not done so?” said Geor- 
gina. 

“No,” said Rosie, while unbidden tears 
came into her eyes. 

** Perhaps he thinks you have his address,” 
suggested Georgina. 

“He cannot think that. Besides, that 
need not keep him from writing to me.” 
“Never mind, cousin dear,” said Emily, 


humming an air, “he’ll turn up like an old 
bogie, when you least expect him.” 


“Give him the credit of the brooch if you 
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like,” 
you.” 
“But you forget, 


said Georgina, “if that will comfort | 


Georgie,” said Emily, 


“it’s not only the brooch, there’s a reproof | 


with it.” 

“‘ Well,” said Georgina, “ I’d willingly take 
the reproof if any one would send me a 
brooch with ‘it. I would cheerfully forget 
my very dearest friends, if that would shock 
them into making me handsome presents.” 

“ But there’s a farther mystery,” observed 
Rosie ; “how is it that it is /4zs brooch that 
is sent?” 

“Oh, your unknown friend chanced to go 
to the shop, and | he asked for a pretty brooch 
for a lady, and your friend the shopman| 
assisted his choice: That’s all, depend upon 
it,” said Emily. 

“‘ Weil, it is very strange,” said Rosie; and 
she went to her own room to lock up the 
trinket, and to wonder still about it. 

If Mr. Ralph were in London, surely he 
would call. But suppose he were displeased 
with her for not writing to him. Yet how 
could she have done so? He had sent her 
no address ; she was to wait till it came. It 


had not come, unless the post had miscarried. | 
In that case, however, he would surely have | 


written again, surmising that some accident 
had occurred. Two letters could scarcely 
have failed to reach her. If they had done 
so, his silence would be explained, and also 
his displeasure, indeed, he were dis- 
pleased. And he would be sure to be if he 
had—as she really believed he had not— 
written to her twice. 

Perhaps he was tired of her. They had 
said so over and over again, these cousins of 
hers. ‘They had laughed at her for what they 
called her preposterous friendship. Her 
uncle, even—and he was the kindest of 
the family—had called her Donna Quixote, 
and said that she was gaining, like everybody 
else, her experience of life. 
that although Mr. Ralph might have taken 
a passing fancy to her as a pretty and simple 
child, it was too much to imagine that the 
fancy could have any strong or permanent | 
hold. A man who, from her own account, 
had always been a wanderer, and seemed 
rather misanthropical, could not care very | 
much for a little girl’s attachment. 

Her uncle was right, no doubt. What| 
could she be to Mr. Ralph? It is true she) 
did not feel herself quite so much a child | 
now. The last two years had made a great, 
difference in her. She was learning to stand | 
alone, to think and act for herself. Her, 
aunt considered her almost grown up. She | 
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He told her! 





supposed she should not grow any taller, yet 

| she was only a child, after all. If Mr. Ralph 
came he would certainly think so. He,would 
still be so much above her in wisdom and 
knowledge of this world. Did she want him 
to think her just the same, or much altered ? 
Would she like him to say, “ You are so 
changed, Rosie, I hardly recognise you”? 
No, that would not be nice, for she was 
always to be his child ; and if he found she 
was not a child perhaps he would not own 
her. She must not alter so very much. At 
least, she must keep a child’s heart. She 
could not help growing taller and older-look 
jing, and being a little different in manner, 
That was a change which was inevitable. 
But she could be simple, and trustful, and 
straightforward. Yes, if he ever came again, 
he should in these respects find her un- 
altered. 

And in loving? Ah, he should find no 
change there. He was not a forgotten friend. 
He had no business to call himself so. For- 
gotten! why, if he only could see how Rosie 
kisses the little brooch as she looks at it 
again he would not think himself forgotten, 

But he could not see Rosie just then, 
which was quite as well; for men are so 
wrapped up in their dreadful self-conceit. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—NEEDLES AT HOME, 


Mrs. NEEDLEs and her son resided in Bel- 
gravia. Still, in the proper sense of the 
word, it could not be said that either their 
street or their house was Belgravian. The 
various necessities and wants of social life 
seem to create a poor population in almost 
too close a proximity to the finest mansions 
of the aristocracy. Back windows of grand 
houses look out upon landscapes of clothes- 
lines from windows of mews, or of miserable 
courts and alleys ; while sounds of quarrelling 
and drunken execrations too often float in at 
nursery windows, if they are left open too 
widely. It is really singular to notice how 
the dwellings of the poor nestle close to 
palatial edifices, reminding one of the little 
shops which seem built into the walls of the 
| great cathedral of a Continental city. 

Not certainly in one of these back courts, 
but yet in a small house in a very humble 
street in Belgravia, Needles and his mother 
had for some years taken up their abode. 
Indeed, Needles had never known any other 
nome. In that house, as he used sometimes 
to say, flourishingly, it was his happiness to 
breathe his native air. It was rather dark 
‘and limited in space—at least their kitchen 
was, and they ordinarily lived in their kitchen, 
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But Mrs. Needles was unambitious, and her 
boy was easy-tempered and soon satisfied. 
His native air was fresh and fragrant enough 
for him. 

One evening Needles returned home later 
than usual. His mother was busy over her 
fire, turning a beefsteak which had been for 
some time cooking in a tin in front. She 
heard him lift the latch of the street door, 
and turned round, fork in hand, to confront 
him as he came in. 

“Well, Josh, you call this coming home 
early, I suppose?” 

“No, I don’t, mother,” replied the boy, 
coolly throwing his cap on the dresser, “I 
call it rather late.” 

“ Rather late,” repeated his mother. “ Only 
rather \ate, humph!” 

“ Well, very late, if you like it better.” 

“T don’t like it at all,” said his mother, 
hotly, “and you know I don’t. I dare say 
you’ve gone in somewhere on your way home, 
and stopped gossiping.” 

“Now, you’re wrong for once, mother,” 
said Josh. “I’ve come home ‘straight as an 
arrow Cleaves the air.’” 

“Rubbish! What made you so late ?” 

“ Business of the highest importance ; and 
as my services are always in request I was 
detained. That's all.” 

“ Fiddlesticks!" said his mother, con- 
temptuously. ‘I don’t believe a word of it. 
Here I’ve been cooking you a beautiful steak, 
and you can’t manage to come home in 
proper time to eat it. I thought may be you 
would get no time for dinner to-day.” 

“Right, mother, I’ve been a_ perfect 
Pegasus from the first thing in the morning 
till now.” 

His mother did not know what a Pegasus 
was, so she only replied, as she placed the 
steak smoking hot before him,— There, 
don’t talk, but eat your dinner, if you can.” 

“If I can!” repeated Josh. “If I can! 
and she says this when there’s a jolly broil 
in front of me! I'll soon show you that I 
can.” 

But the vivacious youth had not swallowed 
many mouthfuls when he began to talk 
again. 

“ Mother,” said he, “ there’s a hymn which 
they sing at our chapel which I don’t think 
ought to be sung, for it’s downright untrue.” 

“Eh, child, what is that ?” 

“* Why, the one beginning,— 


‘ Lord, what a wretched land is this, 
Which yields us no supplies!’ 


this, I don’t see as it is a wretched land at 
all.” 

““Hold your tongue, boy, and don’t talk 
about what you don’t understand,” said his 
mother, angrily, not liking her favourite 
hymn-book to be assailed ; “ when you have 
gone through all I’ve gone through perhaps 
you'll understand them hymns better.” 

“ Perhaps I shall,” said Needles, carelessly. 
“ Only it strikes me, mother, as how I’m not 
very likely to go through all you’ve gone 
through. I don’t think I shall ever be house- 
keeper to an old gentleman, or marry a 
postman, or take in plain needlework.” 

“ And where would you be, if I had not 
done all that, I should like to know? ” asked 
his mother, in a provoked tone. 

“That’s a difficult question. I'll keep it 
for the ‘Apollo.’ Where should I, Joshua 
Needles, be, if my blessed mother hadn’t been 
a housekeeper, or married a postman, or 
done plain work? They'll find it a hard 





“You're enough to provoke 4a saint with 
your romancing,” said Mrs. Needles, turning 
to the fire for the purpose of giving it a slight | 
poke. 

“Mercy on us!” exclaimed the boy; | 
please, mother, don’t poke, or I shall soon | 
be broiled as brown as the steak is.” | 


we may have some toast.” 

“ All right, mother,” said Josh, pushing 
back his plate. “I’m just done, and I'll 
make the toast for you.” 

“Well, do,” said his mother, sitting down 
in her chair and fanning herself with her 
apron, “I’m getting quite knocked up. Oh, 
it’s a weary world. I don’t think I’m long 
for it.” 

His mother always talked in this way 
when she was excited or tired, so her son |} 
was used to it, and said nothing in return, |’ 
only got up and took off his jacket, and then |, 
began to cut slices of bread, and to look for |} 
the toasting-fork. When this was found, he 
dexterously fixed a round of bread on the 
fork, andiknelt/down before the fire to toast it. | 

“A great deal too thick, Josh,” said his 
mother. 

“ All right. 
you thinner.” 
His good humour was imperturbable, and 
this enabled him to get on comfortably, as 
he called it, with his mother. She loved him 
dotingly, for he was her only surviving child, 
but she was always scolding him, although, 
mother like, she would never permit a word 





T’ll eat it and make some for 








For if the land yields good beefsteaks like 


to be said against him by any one else. | 
_" 











nut to crack.” | 
| 


“T’m only just putting it together, so that |} 
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He had toasted one round and given it to} “I’m glad to hear it,” said Mrs. Needles ; 
his mother to butter, when there came a/ “any new customers?” 
knock at the door. “Oh yes, and the old ones have had more 
“T'll go,” said Mrs. Needles, “I expect it’s dresses than ever. People must be very 
one of them girls. They are always after you.” | rich now-a-days,” said the girl, with a sigh. 
“ Mother, don’t talk so. You will make) ‘ You would like a little of their money, 
me quite conceited.” eh, Polly?” asked the boy, handing her a 
“It would be a hard task to make you round of bread which he had just cut off. 
more so than you are,” said his mother,as| “Liking and having are very different 
she walked along the passage. things,” said the girl, gravely. 
“Oh, it’s you, Polly, is it?” she said, as_ “ Very true,”’ said Needles, saucily ; “ you 











she opened the street door. “You can like me, but you would not have me.” 

come in; Josh has come home.” “Don’t talk in that way, do you hear, 
“T came to see you, Mrs. Needles,” said Josh?” said his mother, angrily. 

Polly, as she followed her intothe littlekitchen.| ‘Oh, we don’t mind him, Mrs. Needles, 
“Oh yes, of course,” said Mrs. Needles, he’s only a boy, you know,” said the girl. 

“you are extremely kind to want to see a Still the colour had come into her cheeks. 

poor old woman like me. I suppose you Perhaps only from the fire. Needles looked 

don’t object, however, to Josh staying while at her, and thought how pretty she was. 


| you talk to me.” “Let’s have tea,” said Mrs. Needles, 


“Of course not, Mrs. Needles,” said her shortly; “ and if you caz talk sense, Josh, do.” 
visitor, smiling. “Sense, mother! Don’t you know there 
“T should hope you don’t, Miss Polly,” is such a thing as ‘ laughter-loving wisdom’ ? 
called out the boy, turning round with his Didn’t John Bunyan say that?” 
toast in his hand, but still kneeling before, “ Very likely,” said Mrs. Needles; “ but 
the fire. I’m sure he never said boys were to torment 
“What, making toast?” said the girl. | their mothers.” 
* You may as well give that to me to do.” “Oh, Mrs. Needles, I’m sure Josh is a 
“ All right. The toast will taste all the very good son to you.” 
sweeter if you make it.” “Who said he wasn’t, I should like to 
“Nonsense, Josh! I won’t have you put know?” said Mrs. Needles, facing round upon 
such notions into Polly’s head. It will be) Polly in a way that discomfited her. Josh 





quite turned if you do.” laughed and made a diversion by sayin 

1 y 5 ’ 
| _ “Not by Josh,” said the girl, laughing, “Ah, mother, you don’t appreciate me pro- 
| but with some spirit. perly. You ought to say I’m the pink of 


|| Mrs. Needles frowned at her, but made no_ perfection.” 


reply. So Polly took off her hat and cloak, “I shall say you are Master Impudence if 
and tucked up her dress around her very you don’t get your tea in peace.” 
neatly, before she knelt down to make the; After that there was silence for a time, for 


|| toast. when people are really hungry they are not 


‘You'll excuse sleeves, I hope,” said the always inclined to talk; and Needles said he 
| boy, with much politeness ; “I didn’t know was hungry, and was going to “walk into 
| we were to have a lady to tea with us, so I’m _ Polly’s toast.” 
| rather dis-shabbily, as the French say.” Just as they had finished tea Mrs. Needles 

“ Well, I’ve been coming for some weeks said, “ Has your mother got a lodger yet ?” 
past,” replied Polly, “ but I could not manage; “Oh yes,” said the girl, “I meant to tell 
to get the time. Mother thought she should you as soon as I came in, for of course we 
have seen you, Mrs. Needles; and as you are pleased to let the rooms, as they have 
never dropped in, she said I had better come been standing empty so long.” 
and see if you was took ill again or not.” “ Have you let well?” 

“No, I have not been ill,—that is, not like “Exactly what we asked, no beating 
I was before. But Ihave had the rheumatics down.” 
badly enough, and they’ve keptmein. How; “It’s a gent, then,” said Needles. 
is your mother ?” | Yes it is,” said Polly, “ but it might have 

“Oh, nicely now, Mrs. Needles.” been a lady.” 

The girl was busy taking the toast off the; “No, it mightn’t, begging your pardon,” 
fork, so she did not speak again for a| retorted the boy. 
moment or two. Then she said,— “Why not?” 


“We've been so busy, mother and me.” | “Oh, because you ladies always beat 
VI. 22 
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people down. You do enjoy getting a six- 
pence off.” 

“ For shame, Josh!” said Polly. 

“Tt’s true,” said the youth. “A _ gent 
gives you what you ask, but a lady always 
says, ‘Can’t you take a little less?” 

“Respectable party, I suppose?” said 
Mrs Needles; “you took care to have good 
references.” 

“Well, no,” replied Polly ; “there was a 
difficulty about that. He had been away 


from London so long that all his friends are | 


dead and gone. But he paid a whole month 
in advance, and said if that wasn’t enough 
security, he’d give us more. 

“| dare say it is,” said Mrs. Needles, 
getting up from her chair to fetch a basin to 
wash the teacups in. 

If this was intended as a hint to Polly, she 
took it at once, saying,— 


“ Well, Mrs. Needles, mother will be look- | 


ing for me now.” 

‘I suppose so,” said Mrs. Needles, briefly. 

* About this new lodger, Polly,” said Josh, 
“what sort of person is he ?—young?” 

‘Oh no, forty or more, I should say. He’s 
tall, and rather consequential. Doesn’t talk 
much. But he’s quite a gentleman. Oh, 
you should see how he wraps his cloak round 
him as he goes out of our door; it’s as good 
as a play-actor.” 

“Wears a cloak! And such hot days as 
we are having!” observed Needles. 

“Yes, but then he does not go out in the 
daytime. I suppose he’s a-writing or a-read- 
ing all day, for it’s only when it’s dark that 
he goes out.” 

“Indeed!” said Needles, and his face 
lighted up as if some new interest were 
awakening within his mind. 

“Yes,” said the girl. 
writes for the newspapers.” 

“ Perhaps he’s a-hiding himself away from 
his friends,” observed the youth. 

*“* May be he is,” said Polly, with a laugh. 
“However, it does not matter to us so long 
as he pays his ways handsomely.” 

The boy then went to the street door, 
opened it, and looked out. Then he re- 
turned, and said,— 

“ Tt’s unusually dark to-night, Polly ; I think 
I'll do the polite, and see you safe home.” 

“You'll do no such thing,” said his mother, 
crossly ; “here you’ve been away all day, and 
now you’ve come home you want to go rant- 
ing about nobody knows where.” 

“Qh yes, I do, mother,” replied the boy, 
laughing; “I am going as far as Polly’s 
house, and then back again.” 


So it’s all right.” | 


“ Mother thinks he | 


“ Polly doesn’t want you.” 
| “No, Josh,” said Polly, “it’s a pity to 
\leave your mother by herself. I’m used: to 
dark nights. I really would rather you did 
not go.” 

“Make a virtue of necessity then, my 
esteemed young friend,” said the boy, with 
|affected gravity, “‘ for I feel inclined to force 
my companionship upon you; and I only 
regret it should be disagreeable to you.” 

“T did not say that,” said the girl, hastily. 

So Needles went home with Polly, amus- 
|ing her by occasional snatches from popular 
songs, when the street through which they were 
passing happened to have few passengers. 
When they drew near her home, however, he 
became silent, and peered around him rather 
curiously. 

Reaching Polly’s door, he shook hands 
with her, and said he would not come in. 

“Come in, Josh,” called out Polly’s 
|mother from the back room, for she heard 
his voice. 

“Do,” said Polly ; “ our lodger is out now, 
|or mother would not speak so loudly.” 

“Qh no,” said Josh, “mother will say 
you've enticed me in if I do.” 

“What a treasure you must be!” said 
Polly, laughing ; “ well, good night, then.” 

But Needles did not at once return home. 
'On the contrary, he remained in the same 
| street, only a door or two off Polly’s house. 
| Sometimes he sauntered up and down; some- 
times he stood still on the edge of the 
pavement, apparently meditating. A woman 
with a basket of clothes jostled against him 
in the dark, and then rated him fiercely for 
being in her way. A policeman passed him 
once, and seeing him standing idly there, 
| judged he was “after no good,” and curtly 
advised him to go home and go to bed; 
advice which he received with extreme meek- 
ness, for he did net wish just then to provoke 
an altercation. 

Presently he saw in the distance a tall 
figure approaching. It was too dark to see 
plainly, but he fancied it was like somebody 
muffled up in a cloak. “ That’s their new 
lodger, I guess,” said he to himself. 

Then he moved quietly along till he came 
| opposite to a small pie-shop, from which the 
| steam was coming out in such fragrant pro- 
| fusion, that no street boy could have passed 
without feeling in his pocket to see if he 
could find a penny in a corner of it. The 
little shop was lighted by a flaring gas jet. 
“T shall see very nicely here,” he thought. 

When the stranger in the cloak passed by, 
which he did in a somewhat stealthy manner, 
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ail he saw was a small boy looking in at the 
shop window in an admiring manner, who 
was saying, half aloud,— 

“That plum duff looks very good.” 

But the small boy chanced, at the same 
moment, to turn round, and in doing so acci- 
dentally brushed past the stranger. 

“Fool!” said the stranger, angrily, “ can’t 
you get out of my way ?” 

“Beg pardon, sir,” said the boy, humbly, | 
“but I “don’t think I'm quite a fool.” 

The stranger looked at him haughtily, but 
said no more; only stalked on, 
noticing whether the boy were watching him. 

In the meantime the boy had gone quickly | 
across the street, and ensconced in a dark 
doorway, looked after the stranger with much | 
curiosity. A street lamp opposite Polly's | 


door cast an opportune light, and ena bled | 
our young friend to assure himself as to the | 


door which the cloaked stranger would really 
enter. 

“ That’s him,” he presently said, triumph- | 
antly, “he’s gone in. Now I'll go home.” 


So home he went, to be severely scolded | 


by his mother, and to hear her solemnly vow 


that she would go the very next morning. | 


which she did not do—and speak her mind | 
to Polly’s mother, that she would. 

He heard without heeding, for he was 
carefully studying a photograph in his album, | 
and thinking, “ Why, it's as like as two peas. 
What will old Ruffy say ? 
firm now, I think !” 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—LOVE AMONG THE ROCKS. 
PARLIAMENT was prorogued. 
legislators, who had patiently toiled on 


through many sultry nights in the service of 


their admiring country, welcomed the recess | 


with unusual thankfulness, for the heat was 
becoming intolerable, and dreams of moor 
and loch, and seaside saunterings were| 
pleasant visions for the disciples of St. 
Stephen’s. There was, consequently, an| 
eager, almost an insane rush out of town. 
Belgravia went into brown papers and hol- 
lands, and smart footmen made way for'| 
slipshod, capless housekeepers, who took | 
charge ‘ while the family was away.” 

Milford Street was a fashionable street, 
and so all its houses were rapidly emptied. 
Mrs. Marriott was one of the earliest to 
leave. Where shall we go? was a question 
soon answered, for the whole family had for 
some time been agreed in wishing to visit 
Whiffonsea. “Such a fashionable place, my 
dear,” Lady Smith had remarked; and Lady 
Smith was an oracle. 


without | | 


It’s me and the | 


Self-denying | 


So to Whiffonsea they went. Purged from 
the slightest sowpgon of fever by incessant 
scourings and paintings and fumigatings on 
the part of lodging-keepers, and by a new 
system of public drainage on the part of 
the local board, Whiffonsea was now the 
healthiest town in the kingdom. There could 
be no doubt on this point, for advertisements 
in the Zimes asserted it, guide-books re- 
| iterated it, and local doctors (who must know 
| thoroughly about it) considerately wrote long 
| letters to the newspapers to give the public 
their candid opinion of the salubrity of the 
| place. What was better still, the public 
believed it, and the pretty, conceited town 
| —for it had just that look—was thronged 
| by its admirers. 
| Rosie had never seen Whiffonsea, though 
at Barton she was near enough to often hear it 
mentioned. Mrs, and Miss Golitely had been 
|there more than once. She had also heard 
lit stated that Mr. Ralph was on his way to it 
when rumours of the fever had caused him 
{to turn aside for a temporary asylum in the 
village of Barton. She was sorry that fever 
| was raging there, and yet but for that she 
would never have made Mr. Ralph’s ac- 
| quaintance. 

It was very unfortunate for Rosie that she 
;commenced her visit to the sea-side by 
| taking a severe cold, and as it was attended 
| by some infl: ummatory symptoms, her aunt, 
always nervous about sickness, made in- 
|quiries for the cleverest local doctor, and 
|had him summoned. He said it was nothing 
|serious, only advised that she should keep 
in her room for a few days, and read story- 
|books and drink chicken broth. So Rosie 
| tried to be contented and cheerful, while her 
cousins, to console her for their absence, 
| ransacked the library for light reading of 
\what they called the « milk and water” 
kind, and brought her home tales which 
| they assured her were warranted not to 
|poison young and tender minds such as 
| hers. They, meanwhile, rambled along the 
| sands and the promenade, and professed to 
be in raptures at their emancipation from 
| London life. 





One moining they came in from walking 
with some news for the invalid, as they 
chose to call her. 

“We have fallen in with a lady—a friend 
of yours, Rosie,” said Georgina. 

* A friend of mine!” repeated Rosie, per- 
plexed ; “‘ was it Eusebia ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Any one from Barton-in- the-Willows ?” 

“ No, it’s somebody from town.” 
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“Why, you know I have no friends in 
town, Georgie.” 

“This is one. 
one.” 

“T give it up,” said Rosie, laughing, “it’s 
too difficult.” 

“Do you remember a lady who promised 
us to watch over you, duenna fashion, at 
Dr. Moorstone’s party ?” 

“Tn the fernery ?” 

The young lady nodded. “She did not 
tell us her name, but she thought you would 


At least, she claims to be 





remember the incident.” 

“Yes, of course,” replied Rosie. ‘And 
her name—she told it me—oh, Reeve,— 
Mrs. Reeve, I think she said it was. How 
came you to meet with her?” 

“Oh, just one of the seaside rencontres. 
She had a little boy with her ; and as he was 
running past us on the beach, he stumbled, 
and Emmy benevolently picked him up, and 
then his mother came up and thanked us, 
and so we got into a chat, and she reminded 
us of Dr. Moorstone’s /é/e, and asked if our 
little cousin was still with us. I told her 
you were on the sick list, and she said she 
was sorry, and so on.” 

“You forget, Georgie,” broke in Emily, 
“she told you that the great traveller, Mr. 
Barnett, was a iriend of hers, and was 
coming down to-morrow for a day to see her, 
and if we would come to a ‘four o'clock’, 
she would act showman, and stir him up for 
our amusement. She thought you would like 
to see him; so I told her you had a huge 
bump of veneration, and no doubt would be 
in a perfect ecstasy to hear him talk, only | 
that you were at present condemned to read | 
Mrs. Trimmer and to take quinine.” 

“But don’t you think I shall be well | 
enough to-morrow?” asked Rosie; “I am} 
quite tired of keeping indoors.” 

“No doubt ; I should be dreadfully hipped | 
if it were me,” said Emily. 

“See what the doctor says to-day,” advised | 
Mrs. Marriott; “if you have to stay at home, | 





splash on the pebbles produced a very dreamy 
feeling. She wandered on, not thinking of 
anything in particular, but yielding herself 
up to the lulling of the waves. She scarcely 
knew where she was walking, till looking up, 
with a little start she found she had gone 
beyond the houses, and was approaching the 
curious broken cliffs, which seemed to form 
a sort of natural boundary to the town on 
that side. Feeling rather tired, Rosie decided 
to seat herself in a shady little nook, the 
floor of which was covered with dry white 
sand, and take a rest before she returned. 
She thought she had all these cliffs to herself, 
for she saw no one near, and imagined she 
was unobserved. 

In this, however, she was mistaken. A 
gentleman who had been sitting on the beach 
at a little distance, and concealed from view 
by a jutting rock, doing nothing else than 
watching the waves as they rippled upon the 
shore, happened to catch a glimpse of Rosie’s 
dress as it fluttered behind her when she went 
into her shady nook, and he was curious 
enough to want to see to whom the dress 
belonged. Rising quietly, and looking over 
the rocky projection, he saw Rosie, who had 
taken off her hat, and was very busily engaged 
in untying a knot in one of the strings. Her 
eyes were bent over her hat, so that she did 
not see that any one was looking at her. 

Looking at her, indeed, very intently ; 
sometimes with an amused smile, as he 
noticed how difficult she found it to untie 
the knot, and then frowning as if he were 
| displeased with himself for being amused, 
| Looking at her till the difficulty was overcome, 
‘and her lips gently moved, as if she were 


| giving expression to some pleasure at her 


little victory. Then he seemed to fear she 
|might look up and detect his spying, for he 


| drew back again behind the rock, and stood 
reflecting, as if he were uncertain whether to 
show himself or not. 


After a considerable pause he appeared to 
have made up his mind, for he came boldly 


I shall keep you company, for I don’t wish | forward, walking nearer to the margin of the 
that we should become too intimate with| sea, so as not to approach Rosie’s retreat, 


this Mrs. Reeve. She is not in our set. 


It | and yet coming into view clearly enough if 


is different with you girls,” she added, turning she chanced to be looking towards the sea, 


to her daughters, ‘‘ you can go if you like.” | 


|as of course she was. 


He took care not to 


The doctor shook his head at the idea of| seem to see her, but stood quietly watching 


Rosie’s going to an afternoon tea-drinking, |the white “sea-horses” 


that were coursing 


but said she might have a short stroll on the |after each other and gradually careering 


beach in the early morning. 
So the next morning, while her cousins and 


towards the beach. 


It was a pretty sight which he did not then 


their mamma went to bathe, Rosie strolled|see—the sight of Rosie’s face and the 
quietly along the beach, watching the rippling | changes which passed over it when she 
waves, and thinking that their monotonous | caught her first glimpse of this stranger. 
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First a startled look, and a half-movement | 


as if to run away, such as a fawn might show 
whose leafy retirement had been suddenly 
broken in upon; then an eager, straining 
look ; then a rosy flush of delight ; then the 
dying away of the flush, as if some uncer- 
tainty had clouded over the face; then a 
look of pain; and then a look of quiet 
resolution, and a rising from her sandy seat, 
as she resolved to go nearer and get a better 
view. 

Mr. Ralph! It was surely Mr. Ralph. 
But was it? Might it not be that traveller 
who was coming to see Mrs. Reeve? 
Twice before she had mistaken him for 
her dear friend. It was very odd that 
they should be so much alike. She must go 
and see which it was. He evidently had 
not seen her, so she could judge nothing 
from his standing there watching the waves. 
It would be very awkward if she went nearer, 
and still he did not happen to turn round. 
She could not go close to him, and say, 
“ Please, sir, who are you?” 

This idea was so funny that she could not 
repress a merry little laugh, which the 
stranger heard, but which did not cause him 
to change his posture. 

When, however, Rosie was halfway to- 
wards him, he chose to turn round and look 
at her. ° 

“Mr. Ralph!” exclaimed the girl, with 
such a look of joy on her face, and such a 
rush forward, as if she would have flown to 
him. 

But she stopped herself in time, for he 
stood there silent, grave, without moving a 
step or speaking a word. Rosie was fright- 
ened, and a great pain came into her heart, 
and almost stopped its beating. What did 
it mean? Was not this Mr. Ralph, after all? 
Could any other person so closely resemble 
him? No, it must be he. And yet, if so, 
why was he so grave, so stern? Why had he 
no smile, no word for his little girl? 


Ah, perhaps he thought she ought to be| 


graver now herself, since she was so much 
older. He did not wish her to rush into his 
arms as she used to do. He wanted her to 
be grown up, more like Eusebia. It was a 


shock to her to think so, but what else could | 


it mean? Surely he had not given up caring 
for her. Anything rather than that suppo- 
sition. 

Her face was flushing painfully and her 


eyes were cast down as she drew nearer to| 


him, while he watched her speaking facé, 
and felt himself more than ever in love with 
the sweet and simple girl. 


And now she is standing close to him, and 
looking up with such a beaming countenance, 
for all doubt as to his identity is gone, and 
saying, “ Mr. Ralph, my dear Mr. Ralph !” 

How can the man refrain from putting his 
arm round her, and drawing her closely to 
him, and imprinting a kiss on that fair brow, 
upturned to him so lovingly? He must have 
been in a grim mood that morning to keep 
himself so grave and unmoved and unre- 

sponsive. 

And it fell like lead upon Rosie’s heart to 
hear him say, with unrelaxed gravity, “ You 
are Rose Jerram, I suppose?” 

“Oh, Mr. Ralph,” cried the child, in alarm, 
“what do you mean? I am Rosie, your 
Rosie, your own little girl.” 

“*My Rosie, my own little girl?” he re- 
peated, in a dreamy way, as if his thoughts 
were a long way off; “perhaps you were 
once, but that was a long time ago; and 
now——” 

“* And now,” broke in the girl impetuously, 
“now I am just the same. I am still yours.” 

He looked at her; with the same fixed 
gravity. 

“] think you are mistaken, you do not 
mean what you are saying,” he said. 

“It’s you who are altered, then,” said 
Rosie, while her eyes filled with tears, “I am 
just the same. It is you who have deserted 
me so long, that when you see me again you 
have forgotten me.” 

“I never forget,” he said, sadly, “ but it 
|seems my fate to be forgotten.” 

“But I have never forgotten you, Mr. 
Ralph,” said Rosie, looking at him reproach- 
fully. “‘ How could you think I ever should? 
I told you I should always keep myself for 
you, and I have done so. Oh, don’t be so 
stern and grave with me. Do have a little 
love for your poor little girl. I have so 
often longed to see you, and now you 

|look so strangely at me. Oh, it’s cruel! 
| it’s cruel!” 

| And poor Rosie quite broke down as she 
| said this, and sobbed as if her heart would 
|break. She was quite shaking with a con- 
_vulsion of grief, and her sobs were becoming 
| hysterical. 

Mr. Ralph began to be alarmed in turn, 
| ard to think he had gone too far in his stern- 
ness towards this gentle, loving girl. He 
looked around, fearing that .some persons 
might be coming near, but found they were 
| still alone. 

| * Rosie,” he said, “let us sit down on this 
rock and have a little talk about matters.” 
As he spoke he drew her to the rocky seat, 
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on which he spread a plaid which he had 
over his arm, and then made her sit down. 

She took his hand in hers, and clasped it 
tightly. He allowed his great hand to lie 
quietly within hers, but did not return her 
loving squeeze. Rosie felt that his was a 
very cold hand. 

“But you must hush these sobs, Rosie, 
and give over crying, or else I shall not 
speak to you.” 

There was the old air of command to which 
Rosie used to love to yield herself, and she 
felt its influence now. She hastily dried her 
eyes with her handkerchief, and looked up 
at him with flushed cheeks and all the signs 
of her recent agitation, but with an evident 
effort at self-control. 

“T will not cry any more,’ 
you will only explain why you are treating 
me so differently now. Is it that you think 
I am grown up? Perhaps I am to some 
people who have never known me before. 
My aunt says I am much older. But I did 
not think you would want me to be different, 
or grown upto you. I thought I was always 
to be your child, and to be treated as 
such,” 

It was not quite a child who was speaking 
now. ‘There was something of the wounded 
dignity of womanhood which showed itself 
in Rosie’s words and manner. Mr. Ralph 
saw it, and liked to see it too, for he wished 
respect to mingle with his affection ; and he 
was not sorry, for another reason too, that 
he should have power to stir the deeper feel- 
ings of her nature, as he found he had. 

* Rosie,” he said, ‘listen to me. I have 
had no desire to find you altered, and I 
should not wish you to repress your feelings 
of regard towards me if I felt sure you still 
retain them.” 

“Oh, Mr. Ralph, you will make me cry 
again if you talk as if you doubted me,” 
cried Rosie. 

“ Be patient, Rosie, till I have said what I 
want to say. It was impossible I could 
believe you had kept your old feelings of 
affection for me after your entire neglect and 
forgetfulness of me.” 

“ Neglect !”’ exclaimed Rosie. 

“T could only form the supposition,” he 
went on—-“ a very natural one, I think—that 
the worldly society of your aunt’s family had 
gradually given you new tastes and desires, 
and that you had ceased to be the simple, 
natural character which alone had any attrac- 
tion for me. So I was not hypocritical 


’ 


enough to pretend to a pleasure in meeting 
you which I could not feel.” 





she said, “ if 


“ But you have no business to think all 
these hard thoughts about me,” said Rosie, 
with a little of her old spirit. ‘“ You have 
made them up out of your own head, just 
because you like tobe cruel. Your little girl 
has done nothing to give you the least excuse 
for thinking she is changed.” 

“Nothing, Rosie? Can you honestly say, 
nothing ?” 

“Yes, honestly, Mr. Ralph,” she ex- 
claimed, with flashing eyes ; “ whatever else 
I am, I am an honest girl.” 

“What, then, do you mean by never 
answering my letters ?” 

“ Your letters, Mr. Ralph!” 

** Yes, I said my letters. My two letters 
which I wrote to you from Seville.” 

“Seville! two letters!” exclaimed Rosie, 
in great astonishment, “ why, I never received 
one from you, though I often wondered you 
did not write.” 

*‘T wrote twice,” he replied, gravely, ‘‘ and 
| posted the letters myself; it is very singular 
‘that both should have miscarried.” 
| He looked at her so searchingly that she 
‘coloured, and said hastily,—‘‘ You don’t 
| think I should say they had never reached 
ime if they had ?” 
| Ofcourse not. Not for a moment, Rosie.” 
| “ What a strange thing!” she said, mus- 
| ingly ; “ how could they fail to come? And 
the servants never take letters in. The box 
jis locked, and Emily keeps the key and 
| Opens it, so we are sure that no mistake is 
| made in the house.” 

“ Emily—who is Emily ?” 

“ My youngest cousin. 
years older than I am.” 

“What sort of girl is she?” asked Mr. 
| Ralph, with a feeling of suspiciousness which 
| he did not wish to express. 

‘Oh, very good-natured and kind to me; 
|only she used to tease me about you, and 
| say she would give anything to make me 
| quarrel with you.” 

“ Why?” 

“TI think it was because they saw I did 
not want te enter all their scenes of gaiety, 
and they chose to infer it was owing to 
your influence over me.” 

“‘ Was their inference a correct one? 

“ Partly,” said Rose, smiling now a little. 

“ But not altogether?’ he added. 

“No,” she said, “I think I was chiefly 
acting from a desire to please God and live 
for His glory. At least, I tried to always 
make it a matter of true Christian principle.” 

“And to leave out me as much as pos- 





She is just two 
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sible ?” he said, looking grave again. 





















































|| resolved to give it up. 


| never knew you were ill! 
‘| wanted to come to you if I had known it, 
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“Oh no,” she exclaimed, sprightly, “ it 
was very pleasant to me to think that I 
should have your approval of it all, and that 
you would say, when we met, that you were 
pleased with your little girl. I did not think 
our meeting would be like this.” 

“But just consider, Rosie. Put yourself, 
in my place. Imagine yourself lying ill of a'| 
fever at Seville.” 

“Til, dear Mr. Ralph? Have you been 
ill ?” 

The little hand gave his such a loving 
clasp, and tears were glistening, ready to fall. 

“Yes, veryill. I had the attack just after 
I had despatched my first letter to you. And 


| I used to think, when I was lying weak and 


tired on my bed, how much it would refresh 
me to have a nice long letter from my dear 
little Rosie. And day after day I looked 
for one, and was disappointed. Then, as 
soon as I could sit up and hold a pen, I 
wrote again, and told you how ill I had 
been—so ill that the good physician had 
almost despaired of my recovery,—and how 


| much I wanted you to write and cheer me 


in my dull and lonelyroom. And I thought, 
that will surely bring me a letter, unless 
Rosie has ceased to care for me. But no 
letter came, and I grew sore at heart, and 
I had never cared for 
a child before ; and I tried to make myself 


|| believe that I had been foolish in expecting 
|| to retain a child’s affection for such a crabbed 
fellow as myself.” 


Rosie was now crying again, but very 


| quietly. 


“Poor Mr. Ralph!” she said, “and I 
I should have 


and nursed you.” 


“Ah! that could not have been. But 


| you could have written to me.” 


“Oh, Mr. Ralph, I would have written to 
you every day if I had thought you would 
like it. And if I had known where to write | 
I should have sent a letter, although you | 
said I was to wait till you sent me your 
address.” 

“Had you wo address of mine, Rosie? | 
I thought I had given you one with the| 
little writing-desk.” 

“Yes, you did,” said Rosie ; “ but when I | 
went to look for it, it had vanished. And I 
had put it so safely in the secret drawer. 
wondered very much ‘that it was gone. 
then I had quite to abandon: the idea of 








“ And was it a patient waiting?” 

“No,” said Rosie, “I am afraid I wasa 
long time schooling myself into patience.” 

“ And then you succeeded ?” 

“T tried to wish it might be as God 
pleased. I did not wish to have a will of 
my own.” 

“Poor Rosie!” said Mr. Ralph, in a 
gentler tone, “it must have been a trying 
time for you.” 

“‘T should mind nothing about that now,” 
said Rosie, “if I thought you cared for me 
as much as you used to do.” 

** Cared for you, little Rosie? I care for 
you a great deal more than I ever did.” 

“Oh, Mr. Ralph!” said Rosie, glancing up 
at him with a look of wonder at the change 
in the tones of his voice, as well as the 
meaning which his words bore. And then, 
seeing the look of strong affection which 
beamed from his eyes, she grew ashamed, 
and hid her blushing face against his 
shoulder while she said, “ Dear Mr. Ralph, 
I am so glad you love me still.” 

He put his arms around her and held 
her in a very loving clasp, while he gave 
her so many kisses that at last she released 
herself from him with a pretty laugh, saying, 
“There, you have given me kisses enough to 
last a long time.” 

“Soon satisfied, Rosie; I may go away 
now for a long time, I suppose ?” 

“You may suppose no such thing. I 
wish you were never going away again, or, if 
you were, that you would take me with you. 
Am I never to live with you, Mr. Ralph? 
If a papa loves his daughter, he will not 
always wish to keep her away from home.” 

“ Would you call it home if you lived with 
me then, Rosie?” 

“Of course I should. Where else would 
be my home?” 

“Well, when I can settle down quietly 


'I must have my little girl with me, I think.” 


“Oh yes; how nice that would be! 
Would you like it, Mr. Ralph?” 

She looked at him with an arch smile, and 
the answer he gave her seemed quite satis- 
factory. 

“ But, Mr. Ralph,”—said Rosie presently, 
and then she hesitated. 

“Go on, my dear child.” 

“Don’t you think you might have called 


I| at my aunt’s, and found out this great mis- 
So| take about the letters before?” 


“Perhaps I ought to have done so. But 


writing to you, and to wait as patiently as I| I knew your aunt did not wish to see me. 
could till you condescended to write or come | I knew she imagined that in my absence she 


to see me.” 


could mould you as she liked.” 
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RALPH BARNETT’S SECRET. 








“ And so you thought she might try. Was 
it not leaving me to a rather unequal con- 
test ?” 

“T think not,—that is, if I might give you 
credit, as I did, for some better principle than 
your regard for me as a motive to duty.” 

“ Still it would have cheered me to talk to 
you.” 

“ Besides, thinking you so changed, I had 
not the courage to witness the result of that 
change. 
metamorphosed into a flippant, 
mincing votary of fashion.” 

“How could you have thought that pos- 
sible ?” 

“T have seen many things as seemingly 
impossible actually come to pass,” he replied. 

“T wonder you ventured to reveal your- | 
self this morning, then,” said Rosie. 

He smiled. “Oh, I had managed to 
learn a little about you. From one or two | 
people who had met you I extracted enough | 
information to induce me to believe that | 
you had not become a mere butterfly, though, 
of course, they could throw no light on the 
subject of your regard for me. I might still 
have been a forgotten friend.” 

“ Ah, Mr. Ralph, you are discovered now. 
You yourself have explained the mystery of | 
the brooch.” 

He laughed. “It was rather inconsistent | 
on my part, I allow, to send you a brooch if | 
I believed you had ceased to care for me. 
But I was just behind the proprietor’s desk, 
talking to him, and so both saw and heard 
you. But where is the brooch?” 

““Qh, it is too good to bring down on the | 
beach,” said Rosie; “ I was afraid I should | 
lose it.” 

“ Do you value it, then ?” 

“12? Qh, Mr, Ralph, and when I felt sure | 
it must have come from you !” i 

“Good little girl! you have been truer in | 
your faith than I. I shall have to come to| 
you to be taught, after all.” 

“It can only be about seaweeds, then,” | 
she said, with a smile ; “I know almost as | 
much about them as chou botany.” | 

“Oh, I was quite ignorant of botany, I 
remember. What a long time ago it seems !” 

“ Doesn’t it? I was quite a child when I | 
was at Barton, and now people think me | 


flirting, 


I did not want to see my Rosie | 





older than I really am. Would you guess 
me to be older?” 

“Stand up, and let me see how tall you 
are.” 

She rose at once, and drew herself up to 
her full height. “There, sir,’ she said, 
“don’t you see I am a grown-up young 
lady now?” 

“ Ves, I see it,” he said, with a sigh ; “the 
little Rosie has quite gone.” 

“ But she will come back in a moment if 
you wish it,” said the girl. 

“T do wish it.” 

“Here I am, then,” said Rosie, throwing 
her arms round his neck and kissing him, 





” 


“your own little Rosie, always yours! Are 
| you satisfied ?” 
“ Quite,” said Mr. Ralph. 
“But I must really go back now,” said 


Rosie, looking at her watch. “ Aunt and 
cousins have gone to bathe ; but they will be 
on the pier now and wondering where I am. 


Won’t you call at my aunt’s while you are | 


here?” 

He shook his head. “I leave by the 
last train to-night, so I shall not have time.” 

“ Would you rather not call ?” 

“ Not to-day, my dear child ; and what is 
more, I don’t want your aunt and cousins to 
| know that you have seen me. You once 
| told me you could keep a secret.” 

“You know I can. 
be a secret ?” 

“ At present Ido. It won’t burden your 
conscience to have to keep it?” 

“Ofcourse not. I can trust you never to 
| put a burden on that. But when am I to 
see you again § ia 

“T can’t say now. But I will write to you. 
| And as the post seems so untrustworthy, I 
| think I shall make Needles my messenger 
in future.” 

“ Needles !” 

“Ves, I sent you my first letter by him.” 

“Oh, I remember. A rather forward and 
| fast boy, isn’t he?” 

“Very likely. Most London boys are.” 

“But I suppose he must be a sharp boy, 
or else he would not get such a funny 
name?” 

“Oh, it is his real name.” 
“ How peculiar !” 








And you want this to 
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PAPER COLLARS, WRISTS, & FRONTS, 
LADIES, 
GENTLEMEN, 
AND YOUTHS. 


Of the Best Mako 
and Finish. 





Samples sent for six stamps. 








CHAMBERLAIN'S 
OPHTHALMIC OINTMENT. 


FOR THE CURE OF 


Inflammation, Specks, Films, and Other External 
Disorders of the Eyes and Eyelids, 


In numberless instances bas proved superior to every other specific 
succeeding after the treatment of the most eminent practitioners 
had signally failed. 





Sole Proprietor, 


JAMES HOLLINGS, 
4, HANOVER TERRACE, PECKHAM. 
Sold in Pots, Thirteenpence Halfpenny each. 





KEATING’S 


(CHILDREN’S) 


WORM TABLETS. 


PURELY VEGETABLE swEETnat, | J! 


f both in appearance and taste, furnishing a 
most agreeable method of administering the only 
certain remedy for INTESTINAL or THREAD 
WORMS. It isa perfectly safe and mild prepara- 


tion, and is especially adapted for children. 


Sold by all Druggists in Tins, 1s. 13d. and 
2s. 9d. each. Put up in small boxes “ specially” 
for post, which will be forwarded on receipt of 
15 stamps. 


THOMAS KEATING, 
79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C. 





KEATING’S PERSIAN INSECT- 


DESTROYING POWDER. 


As supplied to H.M. Government Clothing Department. 


IS Powder is quite harmless to animal life, but is unrivalled in 
destroying Fleas, Bugs, Flies, Cockroaches, Beetles, Gnats, 
Mosquitos, Moths in furs, and every other species of Insect. 
SPORTSMEN will find this an invaluable remedy for destroying FLEAS 
IN THEIR Dogs, as also Ladies for their Pet Dogs. Being the 
Original Importer of this now invaluable article, which has found 
so great a sale that it has tempted others to vend a so-called article 
in imitation; the Public are therefore cautioned to observe that the 
Packets of the Genuine Powder bear the autograph of THomas 
KEATING. 


Sold in Packets, 1s.; Tins, 2s.6d. and 4s. 6d. each ; or 1s. Packets 
free by post, for 14 Postage Stamps, and 2s. 6d. on receipt of 33 by, 


THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 





FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
1 excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 


remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Sick 
Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and al) 
disorders of the stomach and bowels ; and forelderly people, or where 
an occasional aperient 1s required, nothing can be better adapted. 

PERSONS of a FULL HABIT, who are subject to Heudache, 
Giddiness, Drowsiness, and Singing in the Ears, arising from too 
great afiow of blood to the head, should never be without them, as 
many dangerous symptoms will be entirely carried off by their timely 
ase, 
For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing al) 
obstructions, the Distressing Headache so very prevalent with the 
sex, Depression of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, 
Blotohes. Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
juvenile bloom to the complexion, 

Her Myesty’s Commissioners nave authorized the name and 
address of “ THOMAS PROUT, No. 229, Strand, London,” to be 
impressed upon the Government Stamp affixed to each box of the 
genuine medicine, 

Price Is. 1¢d. and @s, 9d. per box. 


79, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, E.C. 





- LIGHT ONLY” ON. THE BOX. 











Just published, 12th thousand. In cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 
As a Packet of 12 Tracts, 6d. 


Words of Consolation, Pardon, & Hope: 


A MANUAL FOR THE TRIED AND SORROWFUL, &C, 
Consisting of 
Short Appeals, Scripture Readings, Prayers, and 
Womns for different classes. 


London: WILLIAM “Macross, 24, Paternoster Row. 





ECONOMY _IN MOURNING. 












GONE FOLD of Kay & Richardson’s New 
Patent ALBERT CRAPE is A8 
THICK as TWO FOLDS of the old make, is 
MUCH CHEAPER, and WEARS BETTER !! 








Sold by Drapers everywhere. 









A NEW SERIES of 8-page Tracts in Large Type. 
In a packet, 4d. ; in cloth, Sixpence. 


WORDS OF MERCY ANDPEACE; 


BEING 
APPEALS, SRIPTURE TEXTS, AND HYMNS 
FOR DIFFERENT CLASSES. 


Contents :—Is Jesus your Friend ?—Are you a Friend to 
Jesus?—Have you True Peace?—Do you read the 
Bible >—Why so Careless P—When the Master comes! 


SPECIMEN OF THE TYPE. 
that 


“Blessed are they 
hear the word of God, and 
keep it.”——Luke xi. 28, 


Loxpow : W11itaM Macin 7088, 24, PATERNOSTER Row, 








THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD 


STARCH Aven ott 


The Delight of the Laundress, 


The Admiration 
And the 


of the Beholder, 
Comfort of the Wearer. 





_ SIXPENCE PER:BOTTLE, 








JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES,—SIXPENGE EACH, 
EIGHTEEN BRILLIANT COLOURS, 


“The process being so clean and simple, any young lady could begin ber experiment on n, 
ribbon or feather. The thing would be worth trying from motives of economy.”— Vide 
“ Casseli’s Household Guide,” March, 1870, 


VIOLET. 
A 6d. Bottle in hot water will dye 12 yards of Bonnet Ribbon in five 
minutes. 
A 6d. Bottle will dye a Shetland Shawl in five minutes. No boiling required. 
A 6d. Bottle will dye Six Ostrich Feathers or an Opera Cloak. 


VIOLET. 
A 6d. Bottle mixed in hot water makes half a pint of brilliant VIOLET 
INK in one minute. Most elegant ink for Ladies. Of Chemists everywhere, 


JUDSON’S DYES. 
18 Colours, the best of which are Magenta, Violet, Mauve, Crimson, 
Lavender, Pink, Orange, Purple, Canary, Slate, Cerise. 
Ask your Chemist for Jupson’s Dyes. Whole:ale of Patent Medicine 
Venders, or of DANIEL JUDSON & SON, London, 8S. EB. 








PARKINS & GOTTO 
24.25.27.& 28.0 XFORD.S'W 


BONA FIDE MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 





‘AT HOME’ NOTES!! 
At PARKINS AND GOTTO’'S 


INVITATIONS I! BALL PROGRAMMES !]! 


Manufactured upon the Premises, id asia phe 1 0 9 0 0 0 P R EK S K N T S 


public at very small profit. 250 w 
ployed.. Orders executed quickly. 


orkpeople em- | Dressing Cases 21/-| Despatch Boxes 
Hand Bags . . 5/9} Postage Scales 


No Charge for Plain Stamping. Portrait Albums 2/6 | Ornamental Articles 


Packet of 120 sheets Note Paper 
Ditto 120 sheets Thick ditto... 
Ditto 120sheets Extra Thick ditto 


250 Useful Envelopes ... 

1,000 Envelopes wee ose 
1,000 Full Sized Envelopes ... 
10,000 Business Envelopes ... 


Bill-heads, Memo. Forms, Business Cards, 


Inkstands . -. 3/6| Card Cases, Fans 
Dressing Bags . 21/- | Pocket Books 
Writing Cases. 4/- | Purses 1/-to 20/- 
Work Boxes . 7/6 Scent Bottles 26/- 
Book Slides. ; 5/6 | Fans, Pencil Cases 
Envelope Cases Desks of every. kind 
Presents for Boys | Presents for Girls 





DODDS” 





o 
an 
So 


ONE PROFIT ONLY between the Pro- 
ducer and Consumer, and that Profit based 
upon the understanding that all goods are 





Litho. and Letterpress Prinitng, Ledgers, | to be paid for when ordered, or upon de- 


Day Books, &c. _ 


livery. 





